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AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENG- 

LAND. 

American enterprise has lately made a 
new departure in England. We all respect 
that energetic quality. We know what it has 
done in the past, we are aware that every 
thing is expected from it in the future. In lit- 
erature, perhaps, there are reasons, proper to 
the literary bosom, and in which the public on 
either side of the Atlantic has shown no very 
encouraging interest, which make us contem- 
plate with a certain spitefulness the benevo- 
lence of the reception which has been awarded 
to our transatlantic brethren in this respect It 
is futile, and it is perhaps not ejilightened ; but 
there are circumstances in which the principles 
of free trade, however entirely acquiesced in as 
a system, can be accepted only with a pang. ' 
When our own wares are heavily taxed by our 
neighbors — or, it plus forte raison, when they are 
taken from us by our neighbors without any 
price paid at all — it would require a temper 
more than human to concur without the faint* 
est grudge in the brilliant reception, the abun* 
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dant recompense, the generous enthusiasm with 
which the productions of our fellow-tradesmen 
among those neighbors are received here. We 
are willing to allow that the sentiment is shabby, 
but it is human. There stands at the present 
moment before us a set of charming little books,* 
most creditable in appearance to everybody con- 
cerned in their reproduction, with the words, 
" Author's Edition " respectfully printed upon 
the title-page. Far be it from us to grudge 
that it should be so. We hope Mr. Howells 
finds the arrangement in every respect satisfac- 
tory; but when we remember not only the 
absolute want of any equivalant whatever, but 
even the slobbery broadsheet, like a double 
number of the Family Herald, which is the 
shape in which English fiction is now presented 
to the American reader, it cannot be that we 
should view the contrast with the unalloyed 
satisfaction which we should desire to feel. 
When the reciprocity is all on one side, accord- 
ing to a vulgar but expressive description, a 
sigh cannot but heave the bosom of the un- 
recompensed. Delighted that you should have 
your due (we say), gentlemen all ! but we should 
like on our own part to have some too. The 
wish may be selfish, but it is natural. And 
though it is Christian to do to others what you 
would that they should do to you, yet it is only 

* Works of W. D. Howells. Edinburgh ; David Douglass. 
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human to wish, if no more, that they might be 
moved to reciprocate the treatment. It is even 
quite allowable, we hope, that a desire to move 
them to emulation of your Christian conduct 
should tell for something in your action. And 
when this return is refused to us, a certain re- 
gret may be permitted — not indeed because we 
have behaved honorably to them, but because 
they have not behaved quite so honorably to us. 
We think this mild statement of the case may 
be ventured upon "without offence even to the 
susceptible American, whose consciousness of 
what he himself calls spread-eagleism does not 
prevent him from being quite as determined as 
ever that criticism of the peculiar institu- 
tions which still remain to him is, as Dog- 
berry says, tolerable, and not to be endured. 
We are all more or less of this frame of 
mind. No nation perhaps ever suffered the 
strictures of any other without a mingled 
sense of rage and ridicule, amusement and 
ferocity ; for it is almost impossible for a for- 
eigner altogether to free himself from the mis- 
conceptions, the mistakes which partial knowl- 
edge is so apt to make, or even to dismiss from 
his mind the conventional idea of the nation 
he is visiting and criticising, which has been 
generally received by the world, but which that 
nation invariably resents. And it is quite 
natural that the American, the newest organi- 
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zation of all, should resent superficial abuse 
with more than ordinary warmth. We have 
always thought it a wonderful piece of national 
magnanimity and candor to have forgiven 
Dickens so entirely as the great country which 
he held up to the laughter and dislike of the 
world did forgive him. Perhaps it was because, 
in the swiftness of the movement of time in 
that new world, the generation which received 
him on his second visit was another generation 
from that which he pilloried (we do not think 
the expression is too strong), and one which no 
longer felt itself liable to the same strictures. 
But in any case the forgiveness was magnani- 
mous. Nowadays, however, the American has 
ceased to be susceptible on the subject of uni- 
versal interviewing, and expectoration, and 
other superficial matters. It is perhaps his 
war that has made a man of him so far — his 
war which, by dint of placing a great event 
prominently upon his as yet but scantily filled 
canvas, has thrown back into perspective all 
that went before it, and enlarged his horizon. 
Or perhaps it is the development of that class, 
imperfectly known and scarcely recognized in 
the time of Dickens (who, however, does intro- 
duce it in a corner in the person of the elegant 
American Norris, who befriends Martin Chuz- 
zlewit) of travelled and cultivated Americans, 
to whom the gross outside faults of their coun- 
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trymen ate more odious than they can be to any 
stranger, and who are almost grateful for the 
censures which no one could for a moment 
imagine applied to themselves ; or at least, 
were in this case very willing to hush the mat- 
ter up, and make themselves and their visitor 
forget that such criticisms had ever been. No 
English author, nowadays, would write as 
Dickens wrote. The scene (we speak in igno- 
rance) has evidently changed. The spittoon is 
no longer in the front of the picture ; the inter- 
views and receptions are lightly passed over ; 
the luxury, the splendor, the dress, the dia- 
monds ; the wit and the genius, — the extraor- 
dinary organization of every thing material, — 
are the subjects now of critical remark, most 
frequently of the laudatory kind. We are, in- 
deed, almost willing to acknowledge with a 
half-amused, half-admiring perception of the 
surpassing cleverness of our descendants, that 
they have beaten, and are daily more and more 
beating, us in a hundred ways. The reflection 
does not as yet wound us, whatever it may do 
when we get deeper into our dotage. At pres- 
ent we are much inclined to applaud and a little 
to laugh, as parents, not to say grandparents, 
so often are at the exploits of the little one 
who has become, so to speak, a great nation. 
It is a good deal to our credit, too, when you 
come to look into it, that they are what they 
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are. And whereas our young men once made 
the grand tour to finish their education, we 
now send them across the Atlantic to bring 
home a different kind of impression. Such a 
philosopher as Mr. Herbert Spencer subtly 
flatters the great nation by objecting to its 
unbounded labors — forgetting, perhaps, that its 
representatives most known to us on this side 
are the idlest of cosmopolitan exquisites. Such 
a statesman as Mr. Bright recommends Ameri- 
can literature as the best fare for the intelli- 
gent artisan. We have, it is true, a little of 
our own ; but must not the stream of intel- 
lectual vigor, piping hot as it comes — like that 
" ile '' which has done so much for civilization 
1 — out of the bosom of the new world, be better 
than any thing that had its origin in a previous 
age? 

It is in this sphere that the last development 
of American energy and enterprise has exhib- 
ited itself. It was exceedingly clever, what 
may perhaps be called smart, just at the mo- 
ment when English authors were placed by a 
new efflorescence of piracy in a worse position 
than ever on the other side of the Atlantic, 
that the American periodical should have 
invaded our shores. But so it was. It has 
made, we believe, a successful invasion, and 
not without deserving its success. For the 
American magazines which England has ac- 
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cepted with cordiality are excellent in illustra- 
tion ; and if their literary qualities are not the 
highest, they have at least a certain novelty 
and freshness of flavor. There are, however, 
certain results of their introduction which are 
more important than the possibly ephemeral 
success which a public, more free from preju- 
dices in favor of its own than ever public was 
before, has awarded to them : and these are, 
first, the revelation of some American authors 
little or not at all known in England; and 
second, a full perception, hitherto possible 
only to a few, of the claims of America in 
literature. These claims we have hitherto 
been very charitable to, as the early clutches 
of a great literature about to come into being, 
though as yet somewhat stunted and not of 
lavish growth, at the laurels of fame. But 
few perhaps were aware how little considera- 
tion was thought to be necessary, or how 
entirely sure our transatlantic relations were of 
having attained a standing-ground of certainty, 
much above that vague platform of hope. 
The readers of the Century , which is the 
most ambitious, and we think the best, of our 
competitors, will have begun to realize by this 
time that there are a great many distinguished 
authors writing English whose names and 
works are entirely unknown to them. It may 
be that this discovery will have taught them 
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to regret that literary piracy is coldly looked 
upon in England, and that consequently they 
are not in a position to judge for themselves 
what are the qualifications of these writers ; or 
it may have moved them to a philosophical 
amusement at the limited nature of human 
reputation, — ^but in any case they will have 
received the information with a certain sur- 
prise. It gives us a sense of general discom- 
fiture and disconcertedness to read an article 
upon American poetry, for example, full of 
obscure allusions to the style and subjects 
of poets whose very names, much less peculi- 
arities, we have never heard of before. 

Mr. Lowell, whose claims we are so glad to 
acknowledge, has thought it worth his while to 
write a long poem bristling with such names. 
But when we find him describing Mr. N. P. 
Willis to be (though he laughs at him) ''as 
tender as Fletcher, as witty as Beaumont,'* and 
" just the fellow to sup at the Mermaid, crack- 
ing jokes at rare Ben," we cannot help feeling 
a doubt whether the unknown are so remark- 
able as we are led to suppose. Nor can we 
help asking ourselves, with a little timidity, 
whether, if Mr. Longfellow had not been an 
American, any man in his (literary) senses 
would have considered him worthy of West- 
minster Abbey ? He is a very chariping and 
fluent writer, his verses run smoothly and 
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catch the ear, his subjects are unexceptionable, 
and he has a little characteristic melody of his 
own which gives a gentle pleasure. But no- 
body surely would rank ** Evangeline '' or 
"Hiawatha*' among the great poems of the 
world. Some of the gentlemen who got up 
the recent movement in his favor, and whom 
the Dean of Westminster quaintly describes 
as " not the least illustrious of living English- 
men," have gone so far as to suggest to 
doubtful supporters that the American nation 
would be apt to take it badly, and make a 
mark against those literary names which did 
not appear in the Longfellow memorial list, — 
a species of threat which of course would be 
much more effective if we had a copyright, 
but in present circumstances need not alarm 
anybody. These pretensions, which we can- 
not help feeling exaggerated, are entirely out- 
done, however, in an article which appeared 
in the November number of the Century^ 
and which we suppose, as that is one of the 
most important of American magazines, repre- 
sents the feeling of the educated classes in 
some respects at least. The subject of the 
article is England (a pretty big theme), which 
the writer discusses by no means unfairly or 
disrespectfully, and in very good English. He 
applauds, on the whole, the insignificant little 
island which has managed to appropriate so 
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large a role in the history of the world, and he 
is inclined to think that the relations, espe- 
cially in business, of the two great English- 
speaking nations ' are likely to become ever 
closer; with one important exception how- 
ever. 

** In one respect we are likely to diverge. I refer to litera- 
ture ; in that assimilation is neither probable nor desirable. 
We were brought up upon the literature of England ; our first 
efforts were imitations of it ; we were criticised, we criticised 
ourselves, on its standards. We compared every new aspirant 
in letters to some English writer. We were patted on the 
back if we resembled the English models ; we were stared at 
or sneered at if we did not. When we began to produce some- 
thing that was the product of our own soil and of our own so- 
cial conditions, it was still judged by the old standards ; or if 
it was too original for that, it was only accepted because it was 
curious or bizarre — interesting for its oddity. The criticism 
that we received for our best was evidently founded on such in- 
difference or toleration, that it was galling. At first we were 
surprised, then we were grieved, then we were indignant. We 
have long ago ceased to be either surprised, grieved, or indignant 
at any thing the English critic says of us ; we have recovered 
our balance. We know that since ' Gulliver,' there has been no 
piece of original humor produced in England equal to Knick- 
erbocker's * New York '; that not in this century has any Eng- 
lish writer equalled the wit and satire of the * Biglow Papers.* 
We used to be irritated at what we called the snobbishness of 
English critics of a certain school ; we are so no longer, for 
we see that its criticism is only the result of ignorance — simply 
of inability to understand." 

This statement will probably affect the 
readers respiration, as it does our own. He 
will seek with a gasp of incredulity what Mr. 
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Charles Dudley Warner means, and what 
standards he proposes to himself when he has 
given up the English ones. To us on this side 
of the world, the absence of these standards 
would be a sort of mental annihilation, and it 
will take a great deal of persuasion to induce 
us to believe that the mere fact of lying across 
so many thousand miles of salt-water can make 
it possible to replace Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, and so many more by 
Mr. Washington Irving and Mr. Lowell. Even 
supposing that the mild humor of Rip Van 
Winkle is anyhow to be compared to the ro- 
bust fun of Gulliver (and we do not even see 
any ground of comparison), it is still evident 
that one Jonathan Swift preceded the Ameri- 
can celebrity, and that, however unwillirfg he 
maybe, the most rebellious critic has no choice 
but to refer to the elder author. It would be 
unfair to Mr. Lowell, for whom we have the 
greatest respect, to involve him, who probably 
does not share his admirer's opinions, and has 
no desire to abandon the well of English unde- 
filed, in so rash and preposterous a pretension. 
, Not judged by English models ! By what then 
is he to be judged ? By no Standard at all ; by 
the public taste, which prefers gossip and per- 
sonal details, if not cruel scandal and betrayal 
of confidence ; by the fashion of the moment, 
whatever that may be. And the fashion of the 
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moment in America is too clearly indicated in 
the very words we have just quoted. The man 
who tells us that our stupidity is excused by 
our inability to understand, is the victim him- 
self of so keen a misconception, that we can 
only wonder at the possibility of its expression 
by a person of cultivated mind. No literature 
can be great that is not understanded of all 
men whose opinion is worth having. Robert 
Burns wrote in a dialect far more unlike Eng- 
lish than any American that has ever yet got 
Itself developed. Do we need to deprecate 
criticism or despise it on the ground that he 
was incomprehensible to his English critics? 
Surely no. Through that veil there was no 
soul of his time worthy to judge him who did 
not divine the poet. What we do not under- 
stand is provincialism, localism, the parochial 
allusions which require not a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, but that knowledge of individuals 
which can exist only in a limited society. And 
this is the great defect of American literature in 
Its present phase. Its gods are the Penates of 
the village, its great men a crop of meritorious 
writers, whom it would be perfectly possible to 
admire if they were not regarded with dispro- 
portionate enthusiasm as above criticism or 
comparison. The ** Biglow Papers,*' which are 
brought forward by our critic, are indeed 
spoiled for us in this way. We have to learn 
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a whole history, not great but pretty, a little 
record of internecine quarrels, before we can 
grasp the real power in them. So is it with 
Dante, the reader may say ; but a stern exposi- 
tor who will ignore all local circumstances may 
still make Dante magnificently comprehensible, 
notwithstanding his provincialism ; for his hu- 
manity is far larger and greater than that pro- 
vincialism. There has, however, nobody yet 
arisen in America of whom this can be said. 
And in the meantime the accusation brought 
against us (in so far as it is true), that we can- 
not understand American writers, is their own 
condemnation. There is no reason in the 
world why we should not understand them. 
Scott brought a whole antique world to light. 
So did Manzoni in his lesser way. Has any fit 
audience failed to understand them ? The pre- 
tension is like one of those grand, simple- 
minded assumptions of extreme youth which 
we had believed America to have outgrown. 
Just so the tyro of eighteen believes his fine 
feelings to be far above the understanding of 
his old-fashioned father. No doubt American 
literature will outgrow such affectations sooner 
or later ; but it is discouraging to come upon 
so strange a regrowth of them, and that in a 
periodical specially intended for English read- 
ing, and which it is boasted England does read 
with enthusiasm. 
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The indictment, however, states not only 
that we cannot understand American literature, 
but that the all-cultured American of the day, 
in his advancement and progress, finds us too 
far behind to understand ours. As the greater 
ought to include the lesser, and the higher 
development the more imperfect one, this is 
perhaps even stranger than our incomprehen- 
sion of him. 

"And we the more readily pardon it "(our "inability to 
understand ") * * because of the inability we have to understand 
English conditions, and the EngRsh dialect^ which has more 
and more diverged from the language as it was at the time of 
the separation. We have so constantly read English literature, 
and kept ourselves so well informed of their social life, as it is 
exhibited in stories and essays, that we are not so much in the 
dark with regard to them as they are with regard to us ; still 
we are more and more bothered with the insular dialect, I do 
not propose to criticise it. It is our misfortune, perhaps our 
fault, that we do not understand it ; and I only refer to it to 
say that we should not be too hard on the Saturday Review 
critic when he is complaining of the American dialect in the 
English that Mr. Howells writes. How can the Englishman 
be expected to come into sympathy with the fiction that has 
New England for its subject — from Hawthorne's down to that 
of our present novelists — ^when he is ignorant of the whole 
background on which it is cast ? when all the social conditions 
are an enigma to him ; when, if he has historically some con- 
ception of Puritan society, he cannot have a glimmer of com- 
prehension of the subtle modifications and changes it has 
undergone in a century ? When he visits America and sees it, 
it is a puzzle to him. How, then, can he be expected to com- 
prehend it when it is depicted to the life in books ? No ; we 
must expect a continual divergence in our literature. And it 
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is best that this should be. There can be no development of 
a nation's literature worth any thing that is not on its own 
lines, out of its own native materials. We must not expect 
that the English will understand the literature that expresses 
our national life, character, conditions, any better than they 
understand that of the French or the Germans. And on our 
part, the day has come when we receive their literary efforts 
with the same respectful desire to be pleased with them that 
we have to like their dress and speech." 

We wonder whether we are actually in our 
dotage, or if this does not appear to Mr. War- 
ner's countrymen the absolute nonsense which 
it seems to us ? So far as we are aware, we 
are quite able to understand American, and are 
as little puzzled by New England society as by 
many phases of our own. Why should we be 
puzzled ? We have had endless expositions of 
it. The Yorkshire farm-houses, unfolded out 
of the darkness by Charlotte Bronte, are not 
nearly so familiar to us. Indeed, we may go 
farther, and say that we are by no means with- 
out pretensions to understand a little of the 
life and character even of those French and 
Germans whose existence our American friend 
considers an unsolvable problem to us. Ac- 
cording to our own (experience, they are all 
men and women, under their Frenchness and 
Germanism, just as Americans are men and 
women underneath that gloss and grandeur of 
novelty which, within themselves secretly, they, 
tooy complain of as stale and common, like as 
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our old-fashionedness. It is amusing to realize 
the attitude of Mr. Warner and his fellow- 
critics toward English literature, and to imagine 
them in the act of studying the recondite pro- 
ductions, let us say of Mr. Charles Reade and 
Mr. Trollope (alas the day ! and is it true that 
we shall have no more from that familiar and 
ever-welcome hand ?), ** with the same respect- 
ful desire to be pleased with them that we have 
to like their dress and speech.*' Will magnify- 
ing-glasses be necessary, we wonder, to bring 
these small exponents of our infinitesimal 
island within their ken ; or perhaps some ar- 
rangement of colored glass, like that through 
which we are recommended to view the faulty 
coloring of an aged painter, to assimilate the 
incomprehensible ? It is difficult to restrain 
the guffaw of coarse laughter, which, no doubt, 
would be unintelligible in America. If the 
language of England is now only a dialect of 
that language which existed " before the separa- 
tion,'* why does not some enterprising Ameri- 
can publisher furnish us with a dictionary? 
And when was the separation ? Was it the 
Mayflower that carried away half the soul of a 
language which we can no longer call our com- 
mon tongue ? Or was it the Declaration of 
Independence that was the moment of " diverg- 
ence ? '' These are serious questions, and we 
hope that our antiquated English diction will 
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not make them more difficult than is inevitable 
to the critic in the Century. We suppose he is 
not aware that the works of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne are read in England with as much in- 
terest and understanding as if they had been 
written in simple English, and that we all con- 
strue Mr. James, and even Mr. Howells, with 
the greatest ease ? So far as we are aware, the 
writings of these gentlemen are as intelligible 
to us as those of their contemporaries on this 
side of the water, — let us say Mr. William 
Black and Mr. Walter Besant. The former 
gentleman, by the way, is, as we see, furnishing 
a serial story to Harper's Magazine. Is there a 
glossary given with it, we should like to know, in 
the Anerican edition, for the use of those readers 
to whom the English dialect is becoming in- 
comprehensible ? 

We are glad to find a little light thrown upon 
the American language in the next number of 
the same magazine, and that by no less accom- 
plished an exponent than Mr. Henry James. 
This occurs in the extremely amusing and in- 
teresting composition entitled " The Point of 
View," of which the Century itself says that it 
is " likely to awaken wide and permanent popu- 
lar interest." Mr. James is here speaking in 
the person of a sensible maiden lady, lately re- 
turned to her native country from " Europe " : 
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** I don't mean to say I have not noticed any dangers since 
my return. There are two or three that seem to me very 
serious. . . . One, for instance, is that we shall cease to 
speak the English language, which I prefer so much to any 
other. It 's less and less spoken. American is crowding it 
out. All the children speak American ; and as a child's lan- 
guagje it 's dreadfully rough. It *s exclusively in use in the 
schools ; all the magazines and newspapers are in American. 
Of course, a people of fifty millions, who have invented a new 
civilization, have a right to a language of their own : that 's 
what they tell me, and I can't quarrel with it. But I wish 
they had made it as pretty as the mother-tongue, from which, 
after all, it is more or less derived. We ought to have in- 
vented something as noble as our country. They tell me it *s 
more expressive, and yet some admirable things have been said 
in the Queen's English. There can be no question of the 
Queen over here, of course ; and American, no doubt, is the 
music of the future. Poor dear future, how expressive you '11 
be ! For women and children, as I say, it strikes me as very 
rough ; and, moreover, they don't speak it well, their own 
though it be. My little nephews, when I first came home, had 
not gone back to school, and it distressed me to see 
that though they are charming children, they had the vocal 
inflections of little newsboys. My niece is sixteen years old : 
she has the sweetest nature possible. She is extremely weU- 
bred, and dressed to perfection. She chatters from morning 
till night, but it is n't a pleasant sound ! Those little persons 
are in the opposite case from so many English girls who know 
how to speak, but don't know how to talk." 

From this it would appear that Mr. James is 
not so sure of the superiority of American — 
perhaps because he himself writes beautiful 
English, and is not afraid of the " utter inabil- 
ity to understand " of the English critic, to 
whose strictures he exposes himself more per- 
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haps than a good patriot ought. For while 
Mr. Black, as has been seen, ventures to appear 
in an American periodical — one of those, no 
doubt, of which Miss Sturdy says that " all the 
magazines are written in American*' — Mr. 
James finds it pleasant to present himself to us 
in an English one, which would seem to be a 
proof that the " divergence of language '* can- 
not as yet be so very marked after all. 

We had placed the names of these two writ- 
ers quite accidentally together ; but it is fur- 
ther instructive of the tendencies of American 
literature to find them cheek by jowl (this, we 
fear, is too coarse an expression to be under- 
stood in America), one in each of the American 
magazines. These gentlemen are both young 
men in the midst of their career. We hope to 
hear a great deal more from each of them 
before they withdraw from the making of liter- 
ature. They are sufficiently well-known con- 
temporary figures. Is it pleasant to them, we 
wonder, or very edifying for the world, to 
occupy a number of pages in a public periodi- 
cal, and admit the public to their little secrets 
of the trade, their manners of working, their 
private chambers, and all the details of their 
domestic life? Mr. Black in Harper's is 
copiously illustrated. We are gratified by 
glimpses of two or three of his sitting-rooms, 
and a minute account of his furniture, besides 
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his portrait. Not one of us but may, if we 
will, derive an idea for our furnishing — thai 
all-important subject in contemporary ethics — 
from the primrose-colored silk blinds and 
bronze-colored plush curtains, " having at the 
top and bottom wide bands of metal blue," oi 
our novelist's drawing-room. How nice! some 
guileless reader will no doubt say. And his 
domestic hearth is evidently made bright by a 
non-combustion stove, with arrangements ovei 
the mantel-shelf which your own upholsterex 
could so easily copy ! Besides these interest- 
ing details, we have specimens of his talk, in 
which, we regret to see, Mr. Black is senten- 
tious and long-winded, which happily is not 
the case in his novels. It is evident that these 
elaborate drawings could not be made without 
Mr. Black's consent, so that we suppose it is 
all right. Mr. James in the Century is 
illustrated only by a portrait, and— saving for 
a little autobiographical anecdote, in which Mr, 
Howells, the writer of the article, comes him- 
self to the front and informs us that it was his 
own discrimination which found out the quali- 
ties of the new writer — is legitimately enough 
treated in the way of criticism rather than 
gossip. ** It still seems to me that the situa- 
tion *' (of the early tale submitted to him as 
assistant to Mr. Fields, the publisher) "was 
strongly and finely felt/' Mr. Howells says, as 
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if subsequent events had thrown some doubt 
upon this ; and he adds with candor which 
seems uncalled for, considering how certainly 
the public has ratified his judgment: ** One is 
much securer of one's judgment at twenty- 
nine than, say, at forty-five ; but if this was a 
mistake of mine, I am not yet old enough to 
regret it." This is a fine specimen of the kind 
of delicate wit which it requires, it is said, a 
surgical operation to get into a Scotch intelli- 
gence. We are disposed, in the matter-of-fact 
method peculiar to our nation, to ask why 
should Mr. Howells suppose that a time may 
come when he shall be old enough to regret it ? 
Does he expect Mr. James to "go off** like a 
professional beauty ? or is this only American 
for the sentiment which, in England, would be 
expressed thus: ** I am very proud of myself 
for having made such an excellent hit **? 

We may add, before we go on, Mr. Howells* 
opinion on a similar subject of literary art to 
that treated by Mr. Warner. He does not tell 
us that he. cannot understand English, nor we 
American ; but he says that our old canons are 
worn out at least in fiction, of which craft he 
assures us Mr. James is at present the head. 

** The art of fiction has in fact become a finer art in our day 
than it was with Dickens and Thackeray. We could not suf- 
fer the confidential attitude of the latter now, nor the manner- 
ism of the former, any more than we could endure the prolix- 
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ity of Richardson or the coarseness of Fielding. These great 
men are of the past, thej and their methods and interests ; 
even Trollope and Reade are no: of the present." 

There is one great advantage which the 
artist who looks fondly back upon the past has 
over the worshipper of the present — ^his posi- 
tion is one of humility at least, and gracious 
decorum. He does not challenge a comparison 
between the old glories of his fathers and his 
own brand-new and dazzling achievement. 
When a writer of fiction commits himself so 
terribly as to allege that the art of which he is 
a professor is finer than the art of Thackeray, 
the punishment which he prepares for himself 
is so prodigious that it becomes ridiculous. 
But no one we believe will be cruel enough to 
make the suggested comparison, and measure 
Mr. Howells against Thackeray. He is so far 
safe in the inferiority of his stature. A little 
while ago it was Scott whom all our young 
cockerels had outgrown. For that matter, 
Shakespeare has been outgrown a number of 
times in the chronicles of the ages, both upon 
the stage and in the closet, but somehow has 
come back again, and still holds his own — 
though Pope and Voltaire were very sure that 
the dramatic art had improved immeasurably 
in the interval between his barbarous age and 
theirs. So wo don't doubt that, even in 
America, the old gods will outlive the tempo- 
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rary dazzling of Mr. Henry James' fine style, 
and delicate power of analysis, and even the 
setting-down given to them by the critics. Mr. 
Howells proceeds to add that the fine, nay 
finer, finest art of fiction in America is largely 
influenced by French fiction, especially by 
Daudet. Now M. Daudet is so largely influ- 
enced by Dickens, that we might, without ex- 
travagance, call him the literary son and heir 
of that great novelist ; so it is evident that all 
this brave talk about that mannerism which 
cannot now be suffered, means only that the 
American likes a literary influence better when 
he get*s it diluted by way of France, and 
through a strange land, than when it comes to 
him direct from his ancestral shores. 

These two magnificent professions of faith, 
or of revolt, are both contained in the Novem- 
ber number of the Century. We shall in con- 
sequence look to that magazine for the fic- 
tion of the future — with hope, for Mr. Howells 
says it is a finer art than any we have as yet 
known ; yet with some alarm, for Mr. Warner 
advises us that we shall be utterly unable to 
understand it. This is sad, but it is an excite- 
ment to look forward to ; and though it may 
be somewhat humiliating, it will be a fine les- 
son to see the critics of England gathered 
round the American periodical, endeavoring 
devoutly to spell out, through ther intricacies 
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of the American language, the last and greatest 
development of the novel — not as it was in thd 
vulgar days of story-telling, but perfected witi 
all the recent improvements, and adapted td 
the latest necessities of the time. 

We cannot — space forbidding us — enter intdl 
any discussion now of Mr. Howells' descriptiow 
of this superlative production of art — how in 
has abandoned moving incident, and avoids a 
manner of dire catastrophe; and how, indeed,! 
it is "an analytic study rather than a story."! 
It will be better for the reader that we shoulffi 
come direct to the row of charming little booki 
with which we began. Mr. Howells, as wf 
have seen, takes to himself the credit of having 
discovered, and not having yet lived long 
enough to regret that he discovered, Mr. Henry 
James. The English public has taken a much 
longer time to discover Mr. Howells; and it is, 
we think, chiefly owing to the agency of the 
Century that he has stepped into the region 
of visibility between the two worlds on which 
we have finally made his acquaintance. He is 
a better type of the American novelist than 
Mr. James, by right of being less accomplished, 
and moving within a more contracted circle of 
observation. An artist, when he possesses the 
conditions of greatness^a writer, when he has 
in any degree that indescribable addition to all 
gifts which we call genius — is thereby disqual- 
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ified from being a type of any class or country. 
He becomes himself a recognizable power, but 
he IS not a specimen any longer. Mr. Howells, 
however, is not too great to be a specimen. 
For all we know he is the very best example of 
the American novelist pur sang" that we are 
likely to attain to. He has not the simplicity 
of the former generation. Hawthorne, so far 
as we remember, was never on tiptoe to hear 
what other people were thinking of America, 
but told his weird and wonderful tale with the 
composure of a man in his own country, with 
an abundant audience to whom it had not 
occurred to forestall foreign criticism by any 
alarmed defence of national peculiarities. Mrs. 
Stowe, if we may be permitted to mention her 
in the same breath, had an equal freedom from 
belligerency, and so had the first simple expo- 
nents of New England who made that primi- 
tive country familiar to us, perhaps, before the 
lofty critic who concludes us incapable of un- 
derstanding it was born. Mr. Howells is far 
more distinctively American than any of these 
writers. He is the champion of America, ter- 
ribly conscious of every thing that can be said 
to her discredit, and ready to defy and annihi- 
late, for misconception of her, the innocent and 
startled European who had no thought of the 
kind. The stray members of other countries 
who flit across our author's path are regarded by 
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him, not in the light of their own national char- 
acteristics, but of this all-pervading patriotism. 
An Austrian officer, an Italian priest, appear 
to him only in the guise of a victim of the 
American Girl — an Englishman is nothing else 
than a critic or enemy of his beloved country. 
In this way he is national to the very finger- 
tips. But in other respects he is not quite 
shaped according to his own canons. His 
books are stories — and often very pleasant 
ones — not analytic studies ; he condescends to 
complete them, which is a thing Mr. James 
never does ; and after his lovely heroine has 
done as much damage among susceptible 
hearts as he thinks proper for her, he takes the 
trouble to show us how things come right for 
her in the end, and how she marries the man of 
her heart, and lives happy ever after, as we are 
always glad to have our heroines do. His tales 
are not exciting, but they are tales with a 
gentle current of interest in them — a beginning 
and an end. We may add also for the encour- 
agement of the reader, whose imagination may 
have been alarmed by the report that the 
Saturday Review considers Mr. Howells to 
write American, and the Century pro- 
nounces American to be incomprehensible to 
the English critic — that he will have no diffi- 
culty whatever in understanding these stories. 
There is no such bewildering difference of 
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manners as Mr. Dudley Warner hopes, nothing 
unintelligible in the language, no mystery of 
any kind which a small amount of ingenuity 
will not be competent to fathom. We are not 
half-surprised enough indeed (we feel), nor is 
our delicacy shocked, as Mr. Howells defiantly 
intends it to be, with incidents which he flat- 
ters himself only American innocence and pu- 
rity could render harmless, but which it 
requires a strain of politeness on our part to 
see any harm in at all. The chief point indeed 
in these books which will astonish the reader, 
is the aspect under which we ourselves appear 
in them. Recent English fiction since the days 
of Dickens has been complimentary to the 
American. Mr. Reade gets a great deal of fun 
out of Joshua FuUalove, but the appearance of 
that delightful salt-water philosopher is always 
hailed with satisfaction, Mr. Besant's Califor- 
hian, in the " Golden Butterfly,'* is a rough 
diamond of the first water. Mr. Trollope's 
'* American Senator " is a benevolent philoso- 
pher, whose wisdom is equal to every call upon 
it. But the American novelist is by no means 
so kind. Even Mr. James is very condescend- 
ing to his Englishman when he introduces him, 
and he leaves the Englishwoman alone, as 
something not to be ventured upon. But Mr. 
Howells goes farther ; he has no patience at all 
with us. Our conduct during the war, when 
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SO many of us sympathized with the wrong 
side, was disgraceful and revolting ; however, 
that is over and past, and he allows that it is 
perhaps better to forget it, if possible. But 
there is an innate folly and stupidity in us, 
which he can neither forget nor forgive. And, 
bad as we are, our ladies are worse ; for them 
there is not a word to be said. Indeed, we 
fear that the character of English women is in 
a bad way on the other side of the Atlantic. 
This is a very curious and novel exhibition of 
sentiment, and, being without precedent, we 
do not know how to deal with it. When we 
were at war with France in the old days, and 
the combatants on both sides were by way of 
detesting each other, the Frenchman who 
swore everlasting hatred to John Bull made an 
exception in favor of les A nglaises. But whether 
it is that every thing in American sentiment is 
colored by the reign of the Young Girl, and 
her champion is so deeply sworn to her service 
that he can look upon no competitor with pa- 
tience, or whether it is that there is something 
in the Englishwoman which exercises an inex- 
plainable repulsion upon the American, we 
cannot tell. But the phenomenon is extraor- 
dinary. It comes out generally, in an allusion 
by the way, as if the writer were afraid to trust 
himself to treat the subject openly. Lord 
Skye, in " Democracy,'* when asked something 
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about his countrymen, declines the subject, as 
if he too felt that it was hopeless, and that 
there was not a word to say for them. "Lydia's 
aunt,*' says Mr. Howells, " affected the English 
style, but some instinctive elegance betrayed 
her, and every Englishwoman there knew and 
hated her as an American.'* Even Hawthorne, 
if we remember rightly, notwithstanding the 
natural finesse of his genius, was betrayed into 
a sort of brutal coarseness when he touched up- 
on this subject. Here is Mr. Howells' opinion 
of the nation in general. He is discussing a 
highly disagreeable English painter in Venice, 
who is introduced in at least two of his stories, 
and very likely is intended for a portrait. 

" I have been wondering if, in his phenomenal way, he is 
not a typical expression of the national genius — the stupid 
contempt for the rights of others ; the tacit denial of the rights 
of any people who are at English mercy ; the assumption that 
the courtesies and the decencies of life are for use exclusively 
toward Englishmen. This was in that embittered old war-time ; 
we have since learned how forbearing, and generous, and ami- 
able Englishmen are ; how they never take advantage of any 
one they believe stronger than themselves, or fail in consider- 
ation for those they imagine their superiors ; how you have but 
to show yourself successful in order to win their respect, and 
even affection. " 

We promise the innocent reader, who is per- 
haps totally unaware of having given any 
offence to Mr. Howells, that this is the thing 
most difficult to understand in the book. We 
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are astonished by so sudden a slap in the face 
when we are reading on tranquilly, in the ut- 
most peacefulness, with no conscious envy or 
hatred in our hearts. We are afraid we neither 
believe America to be stronger than ourselves, 
nor imagine her to be our superior ; but (al- 
ways barring the sore subject of copyright) we 
are conscious of not the smallest offensive feel- 
ing toward America. We think indeed that 
Napoleon's famous tactic of hanging a book- 
seller — an operation no longer within the scope 
of our desires in England — might perhaps be 
tried with advantage in New York ; but that 
is a matter of detail, and does not affect the 
general question. By the way, supposing that 
English sympathies were largely enlisted for 
the South, were not the rebel States also 
Americans? The American speculates very 
freely, and so indeed do all our neighbors, 
as to the possibilities about our colonies, 
and the likelihood that they will break off 
from us when they please. We do not 
take offence at this, and why should it not 
be permitted to us to believe that huge Amer- 
ica might have been none the worse of being 
two instead of one ? But we do not live with 
our eyes fixed upon America, as our novelist 
thinks. Mr. Howells speaks bitterly of the 
"three lines of exquisite sli^jht," with which 
the Saturday Revietu dismisses the book of 
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one of his heroes ; but who among us knows 
or inquires in how many lines we are dealt with 
by the — Boston journal, whatever it is, which 
holds the position in America of the Saturday 
Review ? And to return to a smaller but still 
bitterer grievance, we think it highly unlikely, 
though our information on this point is neces- 
sarily defective, that Englishwomen, becoming 
conscious by some instinctive elegance that 
there is an American woman on the spot, rec- 
ognize her for such, and hate her. This per- 
haps is to credit the average Englishwoman 
with greater discrimination than she possesses. 
Probably instinctive elegance would suggest a 
Frenchwoman to her, whom she would not 
hate, but examine furtively to see how her gown 
was made, and to wonder if that was the last 
Paris fashion ; for France is a nearer neighbor, 
to whom we can run in when we like, and she 
is the recognized guide in such matters. These 
are mistakes ; and unfortunately they are very 
like the sort of mistakes which persons of hum- 
ble origin are apt to make when sudden wealth 
lands them unexpectedly in a different posi- 
tion to that in which they were born, and it is 
very difficult for them not to think that the 
unknown people around them are on the watch 
to find out any little blunder they may make. 
America is old enough and sufficiently accus- 
tomed to her importance to have entirely ^ot 
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o\'er this pettj- sentiment, and it is a pity to 
find it so marked and evident in the l a te s t de- 
velopment of her literary powers. 

Mr. Howells' tales mav be divided into two 
classes — those in which the scene is laid exdn- 
sively in America, and those in which Europe, 
or rather Venice, is partially the background. 
To the former belong the latest work of the 
author, "A Modem Instance/' and the shorter 
and slighter tales entitled, "A Chance Ac- 
quaintance," "A Counterfeit Presentmrat,** 
" Out of the Question," and a curious romance 
of spiritualism called ''An Undiscovered 
Countr}'/' The others transplant their per- 
sonages to the canals and palaces of Venice, in 
which place Mr. Howells was for some time 
consul, according to a habit our transatlantic 
relations have of rewarding merit. Our author 
seems a little doubtful about the appropriate- 
ness of the reward. He speaks of one holder 
of the office who " knew as much about a con- 
sul's business as any of the authors or artists 
with whom it is the tradition to fill these offi- 
ces in Venice " ; but he has at least made 
ample use of his own term of office. Of these 
stories there are three — one of which at least is 
among the most interesting of Mr. Howells' 
productions, **The Lady of the Aroostook." 
They are very simple .in construction, dealing 
with no passions or intricate complications of 
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the mind, such as delight some contemporary 
novelists, but almost exclusively with the 
troubles that cross a young woman's path, and, 
by implication, a young man's, in the way of 
getting married, with a little admixture of the 
natural, and sometimes amusing, cares of the 
parents and guardians connected with the 
affair. The dramatis persona are — first and 
foremost, the heroine, who, everybody tells us, 
occupies so very large a space in American 
society and ideas — the '* young girl" whose 
presence and sway everywhere, as Mr, Henry 
James informs us, purifies conversation, and 
keeps QY^xy propos risqu^ and disagreeable sug- 
gestion out of social intercourse. She is a very 
distinct type of the perennial heroine of ro- 
mance, but individually there is not much varie- 
ty in her. She appears in Mr, Howells' pages 
under different names, being at one time Lydia, 
at another Lily, Leslie, Florida, etc. She does 
not bear much resemblance to Daisy Miller, 
that audacious picture which has found so little 
favor in American eyes, being much more lady- 
like and self-restrained, and submissive to 
ordinary decorums, though not without many 
an indignant protest against them. She is in- 
deed generally of higher social standing than 
Miss Miller, and, therefore, with perceptions 
more easily awakened. It is needless to add 
that she is beautiful beyond description,that she 
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goes nowhere without producing an immediate 
impression — the railway-carriage and the tabte- 
d'-hSte, in the absence of more extended fields, 
being sufficient to secure her a succession of 
triumphs. Beyond this it would be difficult to 
say very much about her. Mr. Howells would 
scorn himself if he did not analyze ; but there 
is indeed very little to be analyzed in so sim- 
ple a symbol. The heroine is supported by 
one hero more or less worthy of her, and con- 
structed from the beginning to become her 
mate, but who is far more instructed than she 
is, generally fidgety about breaches of deco- 
rum, and almost invariably belonging to the 
highly cultivated and sophisticated class, which 
knows its Europe on its finger-ends, and has 
nothing more particular to do than to roam 
about the haunts of antiquity and cross and 
recross the patient ocean — and by a great 
many aspirants and confidants. She has a sur- 
rounding of anxious but helpless people, who 
sometimes, when they are not her parents, do 
interfere a little to keep her straight, with an 
overwhelming sense of the responsibility and 
alarm at their own boldness, but who, when they 
have the natural charge of her, look on with anx- 
iety but impotence, and a sense that, to thrust 
themselves into her confidence, would be ill-bred 
in the extreme. These social elements are novel 
— or, at least, the atmosphere which surrounds 
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them is novel ; — but when we have had one 
group, we have had all. The circumstances 
vary a little, though not even these so much 
as we could wish ; and to tell the truth, there 
are very few circumstances. But the charac- 
ters scarcely vary at all. The young lady is 
the same throughout, with different names. 
Sometimes she has been brought up in great 
homeliness and simplicity, sometimes she is the 
child of luxury ; but so strong is the " instinc- 
tive elegance " in the American girl, that the 
little schoolma*am from Massachusetts is quite 
as well bred and actually as well dressed, 
though her country aunt makes her gowns, as 
the fine young women who are dressed by 
Worth and have had every advantage of travel ; 
and the young men are as nearly the same as 
possible, with the slight difference that some of 
them have a profession, which, however, sits 
upon them very lightly. They are not poor ; 
they have none of the struggles that our young 
men go through. They are all in a position to 
marry when they think proper, and, in the 
meantime, to cross the Atlantic as often as 
seems to them good, and to live an easy life 
about Italian towns. Without, however, lin- 
gering further upon these general characteris- 
tics, it is better to take an example, and we 
begin with the *' Lady of the Aroostook^" 
which is one of Mr. HowelW be^V. ?X.ox\ftSi,*^^^> 
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if it had not been weakened by repetition, 
would have been very fresh and pretty indeed. 
The Aroostook^ we must explain, is not an 
estate, or a village, or a river, as might be as- 
sumed at the first glance, but a ship sailing 
from Boston to Venice, in which, in ignorance 
of its arrangements, a young lady bearing the 
name of Lydia Blood embarks all alone. We 
are first introduced to her in the " best room of 
a farm-house on the skirts of a village in the 
hills of Northern Massachusetts'* — a place 
which is indeed out of the world, but to which 
" summer boarders " bring, once a year, the 
fashions and customs of polite society. The 
old farmer and his daughter — one of the hard- 
featured, elderly, tender-hearted, and self-con- 
cealed women who used to be proper to Scot- 
land — introduce the circumstances of the story 
with a fulness which savors of the stage, going 
into quite unnecessary confidences with each 
other, and details of past events, in the opening 
scene. The granddaughter, who is the hero- 
ine, is the child of a deceased daughter, who 
had married a young music-teacher, and died 
early. She has a beautiful voice, and an aunt 
in Venice, well off and kind, has sent for her, 
with the intention of cultivating the voice and 
assuming the guardianship of its possessor. 
Lydia has ** taught school " for two winters, 
and Jived in homely village fashion, so that she 
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exclaims, " I want to know ! ** when she is 
surprised. This, we suppose, is a little tribute 
to the necessities of the situation on Mr. How- 
ells* part — a sign that he feels it natural that 
there should be some little imperfection in her, 
in consequence of the lowliness of her breed- 
ing. But she soon throws it off, and in other 
particulars is as lady-like as could be desired. 
" She showed, when she stood upright, the 
slim and elegant shape which is the divine 
right of American girlhood, clothed with the 
stylishness that instinctive taste may evoke 
even in a hill-town from study of paper patterns, 
Harper's Bazar^ and the costumes of sum- 
mer boarders. Her dress was carried with 
spirit and effect." This matter is one which 
Mr. Howells makes a great point of. 
He speaks at another place of " that native 
taste — that genius for dress — which sometimes 
strikes the summer boarders in the sempstres- 
ses of the New England hills." Of all these 
heaven-born dressmakers, Lydia had been all 
her life **more stylishly dressed than any other 
girl in the village. The summer boarders, 
whom the keen eye of Miss Latham (the aunt) 
studied with unerring sense of the best new 
effects in costume, wondered at Lydia's ele- 
gance, as she sat beside her aunt in the family 
pew, a triumph of that grim artist's skill." 
(We do not like to interrupt the discussion at 
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more important matters with such a trifling 
question, but we "want to know," like Lydia, 
whether stylish is American ? It is, and has 
long been, vulgar English — a word dear to 
shopmen and dressmakers* apprentices. But 
it surely is not worth readopting into a new 
and better language. '* I want to know ! " on 
the other hand, is quaint and effective, and 
produces no effect of vulgarity upon the Eng- 
lish ear, though it shocks the young gentlemen 
on board of the Aroostook^ who say "stylish** 
without a shiver ; but all this is by the way.) 
Notwithstanding this grace and elegance, which 
all the summer boarders remark, Lydia's sur- 
roundings, as has been said, are homely in the 
extreme. The old aunt, who makes her dresses 
from paper patterns and Harper's Bazar, is 
not rare in any country — witness that impor- 
tant newspaper, the Queen, which forms the 
literature of many an English dwelling, and all 
the lesser productions of the same description. 
The taste indeed is rare, but not the fact. 
What constitutes the extraordinary difference 
is that in the Old World a girl out of such a 
house, however *' stylishly*' dressed, would in- 
evitably find herself out of place among edu- 
cated people, and would have a great deal to 
learn and to unlearn before a fine-lady aunt, on 
the other side of the seas, struggling into fash- 
ionable society, even in Venice, would find her 
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presentable. But this is not the ca3e with 
the American girl. She soon ceases to exclaim 
" I want to know'"; and in every other respect 
she has nothing to change. Any thing out of 
the way which we find in her is, we are told, 
due to the differences in our conventional old- 
world way ; and she herself is as completely 
lady-like as if she had been born in the purple. 
Her attitude is one of condescension, not of 
humility. She never feels that she wants to 
learn any thing, but is at all times equal to the 
occasion. In an English book the novelty of 
the position, and her own sense of her imper- 
fections and anxiety to shape herself to a higher 
ideal, and to get rid of her little rusticities of 
speech and action, would have taken up a great 
part of the story. But this is not at all the 
case with the young American. She is never 
afraid that her ignorance of social usages may 
be against her. On the contrary, she knows 
every thing by intuition, and brings the manners 
of the best society out of her Massachusetts 
village without an interval or a tremor. 

Her departure from her home with her old 
grandfather, and fatiguing journey from the 
paternal farm-house to the ship, with all its dif- 
ferent conveyances — the stage, the horse-car, 
the ferry-boat, and the tiresome confused walk 
of people who don't know the way, — is so well 
done, that the reader shares the condition of 
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sick-hearted weariness in which the poor girl 
arrives at the vessel at last, in no condition to 
make any inquiries about it. The astounding 
discovery, which breaks upon us at last, that 
she is the only woman on board, is felt by her 
fellow-passengers more than by herself. These 
fellow-passengers are all young men — one of 
them a wretched little sot, put into the vessel 
by his father, after a drinking bout, whose story 
forms a semi-tragic, semi-revolting episode in 
the voyage, and to whom the author and his 
hero are alike pitiless, treating him with the 
stern disgust which seems a characteristic feat- 
ure of American feeling on this subject. The 
others are the " accomplished-gentleman *' 
type, with which we are so familiar. One of 
them, an amiable High Churchman, beloved 
by everybody, is on his way to Europe to be 
married, and is therefore safe against the hero- 
ine's attractions ; but Staniford is her natural 
victim. Mr. Howells makes a great point of 
the wonderful chivalry with which, when they 
discover the state of the case, all on board, 
beginning with these gentlemen, make the 
generous resolution that she shall take no 
harm, and indeed never indicate that there is 
any thing extraordinary about her position. 
We do not see what else they could have done : 
it would appear to be an inevitable and un- 
avojdable conclusion, not due so much, as the 
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author seems to think, to some special Ameri- 
can virtue, as to the demand of circumstances, 
which nobody with the slightest pretension to 
either gentlemanly or manly feeling could re- 
sist. An English girl might perhaps have been 
more disturbed than the American by the cir- 
cumstances altogether ; but she would have 
felt herself perfectly safe in the guardianship 
of the fatherly captain, and neither she nor her 
friends could possibly have regarded the acci- 
dent, as Mr. Howells seems to suppose, as any 
thing shameful or terrible. Lydia*s family at 
home are a little put out indeed when they 
come to understand. But it is chiefly because 
Lydia will have no woman to consult about 
her clothes, and may therefore spoil her silk by 
wearing it at unsuitable moments, that her 
aunt is concerned ; and the minister, on being 
consulted, pronounces authoritatively that 
" Lydia's influence upon those around her will 
be beneficial, whatever her situation in life may 
be." The young men, however, on board ship, 
are very much taken aback. The fact of her 
presence strikes them at first as a bore, and as 
**a very American thing." ** Dunham had 
never been abroad," Mr. Howells explains, " as 
one might imagine from his calling Lydia's 
presence a very American thing ; but he had 
consorted with people who had lived in Europe ; 
he read the Revue des Deux MoncCes ^sa&k:^- 
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ually, and the London weekly newspapers, and 
this gave him the foreign stand-point from 
which he was fond of viewing his native world. " 
After this, however, the real difficulties of the 
situation occur to them, and Mr. Staniford 
rises to the heights of chivalry which we have 
above indicated, 

" * Dunham, this girl is plainly one of those cases of super- 
natural innocence on the part of herself and her friends, which, 
as you suggested, could n't occur among any other people in 
the world but our own.* 

** * You *rc a good fellow, Staniford ! ' said Dunham. 

** * Not at all. I only call myself a human being with the 
elemental instincts of a gentleman, as far as concerns this mat- 
ter. This girl has been placed in a position which could be 
made very painful to her. It seems to me it 's our part to pre- 
vent it from being so. I doubt if she finds it at all anomalous, 
and if we choose, she must never do so till after we *ve parted 
with her. I fancy we can preserve her unconsciousness 
intact.' 

" * Staniford, this is like you,' said his friend, with glisten- 
ing eyes. * I had some wild notion of the kind myself ; but 
I 'm so glad you spoke of it first.* 

•••Well, never mind,' responded Staniford. * We must 
make her feel there is nothing irregular or uncommon in her 
being here as she is. I don't know how the matter is to be 
managed exactly. It must be a negative benevolence for the 
most part, but it can be done.* *' 

All this is of the class of superfineness which 
in England we are disposed to call nasty. It 
is the point upon which the story turns, and is 
made the subject of endless glorification of 
American delicacy of feeling. An English 
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Captain Jenness would have shut up the black- 
guards in their cabins had they dreamed of 
behaving otherwise. The really " American 
thing " in it is, we think, quite undiscovered 
either by the author or his heroes, and that is 
the curious confusion of classes which attrib- 
utes to a girl brought up on the humblest 
level, all the prejudices and necessities of the 
highest society. Granting that there was any 
thing dreadful in it, the daughter of a homely 
small farmer in England is not guarded and 
accompanied like a young lady in her journeys 
from one place to another. Probably her 
mother at home would be disturbed, like 
Lydia's aunt, at the thought that there was no 
woman on board, in case her child should be ill 
or lonely, but as for any impropriety, would 
never think twice on that subject. The differ- 
ence is that the English girl would not be a 
young lady. She would find her sweetheart 
among the sailors, and would have nothing to 
say to the gentlemen. This difference is far 
more curious than the mere misadventure, 
which might have happened anywhere, and far 
more remarkable than the fact that the gentle- 
men did behave to her like gentlemen, and did 
their best to set her at her ease, which we hope 
would have happened anywhere else. But it 
is, we think, exclusively American, and very 
curious and interesting, that this young woman, 
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with her antecedents all so distinctly set before 
us, should be represented as a lady, not at all 
out of place among her cultivated companions, 
and ready to become an ornament of society 
the moment she lands in Venice. The young 
men themselves are just a little surprised at her 
good-manners, and account for them by the 
easy explanation that " she was born with a 
genius for it." But her aunt, who knows all 
about her home surroundings, never seems to 
have a moment's alarm on the subject, — never 
fears, as an English aunt would do, that the 
girl may be awkward, or unpolished, or out of 
place. When she arrives, Mrs. Erwin is de- 
lighted by her bearing. '* I must tell you that 
your manner is very good, Lydia. That re- 
served way of yours is quite the thing for a 
young girl in Europe.'* This is all the more 
remarkable that Mr. Howells does not make 
her at all intellectual or imaginative. She 
cares nothing about Europe. Venice does not 
call from her even the faintest expression of 
admiration. The first sight of that wonderful 
city awakens no sentiment in her young 
bosom. 

" * Ecco Venezia ! ' cried the old woman, pointing to a 
swarm of lights that seemed to float upon an expanse of sea. 
Lydia did not understand ; she thought she was again on 
board the Aroostook^ and that the lights she saw were the 
lights of the shipping in Boston harbor. The illusion passed, 
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and left her heart sore. She issued from the glare of the 
station upon the quay before it, bewildered by the ghastly 
beauty of the scene, but shivering in the chill of the dawn, and 
stunned by the clamor of the gondoliers." 

This is the furthest extent of impression 
which Venice ever makes upon her. " I sup- 
posed she 'd be in raptures with the place," her 
aunt complains; "but you wouldn't know 
there was any thing at all remarkable in Ven- 
ice, from any thing she said." This is indeed 
the state of mind of all the ladies in Mr. How- 
ells' books, in which they are altogether differ- 
ent from Mr. James* young ladies. The latter 
are full of curiosity and interest ; the former 
go about in cool superiority and look at noth- 
ing. They give us the impression of being 
quite unaware that there is any difference. We 
recollect ourselves conveying an American 
lady to see a great old historical castle. She 
chattered all the time about mutual acquaint- 
ances and the most ordinary matters, till look- 
ing suddenly up as we drove through a 
magnificent old gateway, it occurred to her to 
remark that the walls were very thick ! Lydia 
scarcely even does so much as this. 

But we go too quick. The voyage lasts 
through three quarters of the book, and during 
its course there is an incalculable amount of 
courtship — conversations carried on while 
promenading about the deck, LydvaLl^^.wvcv^^\N. 
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the arm of Staniford. Thus they pursue the 
ordinary course through the light metaphysics 
of preliminary flirtation to a very serious love- 
making, which, however, ends with the termi- 
nation of the voyage without any decisive 
word being said — the young man, in an excess 
of decorum which is certainly not English, if it 
is American, resolving that she must be under 
the protection of her friends before he speaks. 
The moment he has parted with her he regrets 
this, but it is too late to mend it, and a quite 
ludicrous complication of accidents happens to 
prevent him following her immediately. Dun- 
ham, the companion and confidant, has a fall 
at Trieste, which brings on brain-fever, and the 
letter which Staniford writes to explain this is 
never posted by the porter of the hotel, — a 
most arbitrary and ill-contrived manner of 
creating the necessary embarrassment and de- 
lay. But for this, of course, he would have 
followed her at once to Venice, and all would 
have been settled. But Mr. Howells has to 
produce some sketches of Venetian society, 
and to inflict some tortures upon his heroine, 
otherwise the course of true love would run too 
smooth. We need not follow the young wom- 
an as she goes about, stung with a sort of 
concentrated disdain of every thing and every- 
body she sees, during the few days that elapse 
o/ uncertainty about her lover. Hw ^outtv^y 
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from Trieste, short as it is, makes her unpleas- 
antly acquainted with the changed manners of 
the world on which she has entered. Her aunt 
sends not only her husband, but her maid, to 
attend upon the traveller ; and Lydia resents 
the presence of the latter — why, we cannot 
very distinctly see, any more than we can see 
why Mrs. Erwin should have sent her, the young 
lady being under the charge of her uncle. But 
notwithstanding this double precaution, a 
young Italian officer is rude to her in the rail- 
way carriage, changing his place to come and 
sit beside her, while her uncle sleeps. We 
think it detracts a little from Lydia's perfect 
innocence that she should have been so rapidly 
perceptive of the wickedness of this. Another 
of Mr. Howells' heroines travelling in the same 
way, makes friends with an officer under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances, at the risk, a few 
days after, of a proposal of marriage from him, 
and thinks no harm. There is considerable 
passion and force, however, in the outburst of 
the girl's indignant uneasiness and wrath in the 
scene in which her aunt — who is very frivo- 
lous but kind, worshipping her niece's beauty, 
and calculating on producing a great succ^s by 
its means — ascertains the facts of her journey. 
It is a return to the old subject, and sufficiently 
overstrained so far as that goes ; but it is clever 
and effective. 
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***Hadyou many passengers ? But of course not. That 
was what made it so delightful for me when I came over that 
way. I was newly married then, and with spirits — oh, dear 
me ! — for any thing. It was an adventure the whole way, and 
we got so well acquainted, it was like one family. I sup- 
pose your grandfather put you in charge of some family ? I 
know artists sometimes come out that way, and people for their 
health.* 

" * There was no family on our ship,' said Lydia. * My 
state-room had been fixed up for the captain's wife ' 

*' * Our captain's wife was along too,' interposed Mrs. Er- 
win. * She was such a joke with us. She had been out to 
Venice on a voyage before, and used to be always talking 
about the Du-ra/ Palace. And did they really turn out of 
their state-room for you ? ' 

" * She was not along,' said Lydia. 

** * Not along?' repeated Mrs. Erwin, feebly. * Who — who 
were the other passengers ? * 

** * There were three gentlemen,' answered Lydia. 

** * Three gentlemen ? — three men ? Three — and you — 

and ' Mrs. Erwin fell back upon her pillow, and remained 

gazing at Lydia with a sort of remote bewildered pity as at per- 
dition — not, indeed, beyond compassion, but far beyond help. 
Lydia's color had been coming and going, but now it settled to 
a clear white. Mrs. Erwin commanded herself sufl&ciently to 
resume ' And there were — there were — no other ladies ? ' 

" *No.' 

** * And you were ' 

** * I was the only woman oA board,' replied Lydia. She 
rose abruptly, striking the edge of the table in her movement, 
and setting its china and silver jarring. * Oh, I know what 
you mean. Aunt Josephine ; but two days ago I should n't 
have dreamt it.* 

" * From the time the ship sailed till I reached this wicked 
place there was n't a word said nor a look looked to make me 
think I was n't just as right and safe there as if I had been in my 
own room at home. They were never any thing but good and 
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kind to me. They never let me think that they could be my 
enemies, or that I must suspect them, and be on the watch 
against them. They were Americans ! I had to wait for one 
of your Europeans to teach me that — ^for that officer who was 
here yesterday * 

'"The Cavalieri ? Why, when ' 

*' ' He spoke to me in the cars when Mr. Erwin was asleep. 
Had he any right to do so ? ' 

" ' He would think he had if he thought you were alone,' 
said Mrs. Erwin, plaintively. ' I don't see how we could re- 
sent it. It was simply a mistake on his part. And now you 
see, Lydia ' 

" *0h, I see how my coming the way I have will seem to all 
these people!' cried Lydia, with passionate despair. ' I know 
how it will seem to that married woman who lets a man be in 
love with her, and that old woman who cannot live with her 
husband because he is too good and kind, and that girl who 
swears and does n't know who her father is, and that impudent 
painter, and that officer who thinks he has the right to insult 
women if he finds them alone ! I wonder the sea does n't 
swallow up a place where even Americans go to the theatre on 
the Sabbath ! ' 

** * Lydia ! Lydia ! it is n't so bad as it seems to you,* 
pleaded her aunt, thrown upon the defensive by the girl's out- 
burst. * There are ever so many good and nice people in 
Venice, and I know them too — Italians as well as foreigners. 
. . . Is it better to let your uncle go to the opera alone or to 
go with him ? You told me to go with him, yourself ; and they 
consider Sunday over, on the Continent, after morning ser- 
vice, anyway ! * 

** * Oh, it makes no difference ! ' retorted Lydia, wildly ; I 
am going away. I am going home. I have money enough to 
get to Trieste, and the ship is there, and Captain Lewin will 
take me back with him, Oh ! ' she moaned, ' he has been in 
Europe, too, and I suppose he 's like the rest of you ; — and he 
thought because I was helpless and alone he had a right to— - 
oh, I see it ! I see now that he never meant any thing, and — 
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oh — oh — oh ! ' She fell on her knees beside the bed, as if 
crushed to them by the cruel doubt that suddenly overwhelmed 
her, and flung out her arms on Mrs. Erwin's coverlet — which 
was of Venetian lace sewed upon silk, a choice bit from the 
palace of one of the ducal families — and buried her face in it. 

** Her aunt rose from her pillow and looked in wonder and 
trouble at the beautiful fallen head and the fair young figure 
shaken with sobs. * He — who ? what are you talking about, 
Lydia ? Whom do you mean ? Did Captain Lewin ' 

*' * No, no,' wailed the girl ; * the one that gave me the 
book.' 

" * The one that gave you the book? the book you were 
looking at last night ? ' 

*' *Yes,' sobbed Lydia, with her voice muffled in the 
coverlet. 

" Mrs. Erwin lay down again with significant deliberation. 
Her face was still full of trouble, but of bewilderment no 
longer." 

The suspense, after all, only lasts five days, 
and then all goes well. It is noted indeed, in 
passing, by Mrs. Erwin, that Staniford's fam- 
ily and circumstances are ** only too suitable. 
At home he would n't have looked at a girl like 
you '* — but that is all. Mrs. Dunham is more 
open in speech. ** He 's done the wisest thing 
he could by taking her out to California. She 
never would have gone down here," that young 
lady says. But the fact is, that there is no 
reason why this Lydia Blood, as she appears 
in Mr. Howells' plays, should not have gone 
down anywhere — which is the remarkable part 
of the story. We are all accustomed to the 
wonderful capabilities of young ladies in novels 
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to assimilate themselves to an elevated sta- 
tion ; but this is a little more than that inalien- 
able gift. And if it is an Americanism, it is 
one of the best we have heard of as yet. It 
carries out the stories we used to be told in 
what must have been an elementary chapter of 
American life — of the ladies who had to per- 
form all their own household work, without 
any damage to their gentility, and who kept 
up their reading and their music, and even 
their white hands, all the same, — stories which, 
if apocryphal, were pleasing, and gave a sort 
of possibility to the democratic rule, socially 
speaking. All these familiar fables have dis- 
appeared from the highly artificial and conven- 
tional world of nouveaux riches to which we 
are introduced by Mr. James. But if Mr. How- 
ells be right, here is our democratic ideal 
again. 

The picture in " Foregone Conclusions " of 
the poor young inventor-priest, whom another 
American consul introduces to another beauti- 
ful young lady (with her mother), to teach her 
Italian, is extremely pathetic, and even tragi- 
cal. Priests who fall passionately in love with 
pretty young women, are by common consent 
almost banished from the higher class of fiction. 
The tragedy in such a case is too easy, the cir- 
cumstances too painful. Perhaps it is only in 
a primitive state of feeling that we are deeply 
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and tragically impressed with the terrible depri- 
vations of celibacy; and acknowledge it is in 
the simple forms of fiction that the subject is 
generally treated. To more sophisticated in- 
telligences, men who have so many other ways 
of attaining power and influence in life are not 
so profoundly to be pitied. Don Ippolito, 
however, is a new type of the priest-victim. 
He is a simple-minded dreamer, with the curi- 
ous matter-of-fact development which is truly 
Italian, and a man without religion, though he 
is a priest ; and when the stern but lovely 
young Puritan whom he is engaged to teach 
(all her previous teachers having fallen in love 
with her) represents to him that he ought not 
to remain a priest for a day, his childlike 
imagination takes fire, and all the blessedness 
of life and love bursts suddenly upon him. 
The unsuspicious mother opens her doors 
wide, and both the ladies offer him a home in 
America, and all their influence to push into 
public favor his many inventions; and the un- 
fortunate young man falls into the snare, and 
at last believes that only an interest warmer 
than the common could justify such marks of 
favor, Don Ippolito is by far the highest 
effort Mr, Howells has made. It is a little 
theatrical and conventional, but at the same 
time there is a touching realization of the sim- 
plicity of the stainless and inexperienced life 
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in the poor fellow's wild, futile hopes, his im- 
possible inventions, and still more impossible 
love; and the contrast between his tragic 
reality and the impertinent superficialism t)f 
the young man of the world, the commonplace 
and trifling printer, who patronizes and does 
not understand him, is sketched with much 
eflfect. The impassioned scene in the garden, 
when he betrays his love and is met with the 
horrified exclamation of ** You — a priest ! *' 
from the girl who has been urging him to 
throw ofl the priestly office, and whose peni- 
tence and pity only suffice to soften the death- 
blow her soft hand has given him, reaches the 
verge of tragic power. The process of his self- 
deception all through is worked out with 
understanding and sympathy ; and though 
Don Ippolito's certain negation of belief adds 
a double horror to his imprisoned existence, 
and makes it almost too painful for the uses of 
romance, yet the conception shows a knowl- 
edge of human nature under its special Italian 
conditions which far surpasses any thing else 
Mr. Howells has attained. The trifling little 
duets for tenor and soprano which fill the 
other volumes of this series belong to an alto- 
gether inferior world, and are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath. In this character, 
once, and once only, our author touches upon 
something higher than the mere drawing.rQQtn^ 
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or, — we beg his pardon — parlor comedy 
superficial life. 

Among the books which treat of the lives of 
Americans at home, the most remarkable is 
the " Modem Instance," which has appeared 
during this year in the Century. It is not a 
pleasant book, nor one we should recommend 
to the reader who is either sick or sorry ; but 
perhaps, from this very fact, it is more powerful 
than any of Mr. Howells' previous works. It 
is the story of two headstrong and undisci- 
plined young people, and of their marriage 
and misery. It is impossible to imagine that 
it was designed from the beginning to illus- 
trate in one way or other the facility of divorce 
in America, which begins to frighten the phil- 
osopher and statesman; probably this design 
has been adopted at the end, and a purpose 
and moral suddenly tacked on to a work which 
was intended only to trace the gradual declen- 
sion and degradation of one of those amiable- 
mannered and not bad-hearted reprobates, 
who are the favorite warnings and subjects of 
fiction. For our own part, we should be dis- 
posed to imagine that the conclusion was not 
that which the author had originally intended, 
and that he had been beguiled from the 
straight way of art in order to enforce a prin- 
ciple. However this may be, the work is full 
of glimpses ol American life of the most in- 
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structive kind, all the more so that the book is 
written in simplicity and good faith for its natu- 
ral audience, and with none of that uncom- 
fortable defensive attitude and defiant brag- 
gadocio which disfigure the others. In the 
" Modern Instance " we are introduced to the 
strange society of a little town called Equity in 
Maine ; to a young adventurer-journalist ; the 
smart editor, whose work seems so disastrously 
visible in the character of the American press ; 
and to the extraordinary household of the 
village lawyer, Squire Gaylord, whose only 
daughter Marcia is the heroine. The descrip- 
tion of the snowed-up country, of which this 
stern little town is the centre, bound in the 
ice-chains which last half the year, with its gray 
houses relieved against the waste of snow, is 
done with great skill and power. And the life 
is not much more genial than the scene. Mar- 
cia is one of the slim and lovely examples of 
American girlhood, of whom Mr. Howells is so 
fond ; but she is a sort of impersonation of im- 
pulse and violent self-will, to be found in no 
other of his heroines. From the moment we 
are introduced to her, we are aware that she is 
passionately, almost shamelessly, in love with 
Hartley Hubbard, the young editor, who, 
though he has had a college education, and 
" has his measure at a tailor's," almost as great 
a distinction (for the youn^ mw ^bo>\l ^Qji\fc^ 
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wore ready-made clothes), is in reality a no- 
body, and the sum of his own exertions. 
Marcia is as entirely though amiably selfish 
she is self-willed. Tbis fact is perfectly well 
known to Hubbard, as well as to all the other 
spectators ; but he is so much flattered by 
her preference, and so ready to make love 
to any pretty girl who may happen to converse 
with him, that, after a night spent in her com- 
pany, he presents himself to Miss Gaylord next 
morning and makes a declaration, which is 
scarcely out of his nnouth before she throws 
herself upon him in a sort of delirum of delight 
and joy. This, however, which might be re- 
pulsive under coarser treatment, and which we 
are obliged to confess the hand of several Eng- 
lish writers, even feminine, would make high- 
ly repulsive, is so managed, that the visionary 
passion of the girl, — high-flown and violent, 
and impatient of every restraint — breathes not 
the faintest suggestion of the grosser ideas 
with which passion is so often associated. Miss 
Broughton might — we do not say would — have 
made the young woman more or less animal, 
with all her senses in commotion ; but there is 
not a hint of any thing of the sort in the flame 
of passionate attachment and devotion that 
inspires this American girl. Her utter self- 
betrayal and surrender, and the affectionate 
but always half-amused acceptance of it all by 
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the good-natured wooer — ^whose absolute want 
of principle we are half disposed to take ill at 
first, he is so genial and willing to please every- 
body, — leave us in no doubt from the first 
moment of the troubles to come, — especially 
as her capacity for jealousy, as violent and 
visionary as her love, is revealed to us on the 
first day of the engagement, and flames so high 
and fiercely, that in twenty-four hours the en- 
gagement is broken off and absolute despair 
succeeds. 

The picture we have of Marcia's home is 
very curious. Squire Gaylord is the principal 
lawyer of the place, which means, so far as we 
can make out, that he is attorney and barrister 
in one person, and capable of executing both 
functions. His wife is a passive sort of woman, 
who, having been checked by her husband in 
her religious sentiments, has thrown the re- 
sponsibility of every thing — including her only 
daughter's training — upon him; and there 
is a passionate attachment between the father 
and daughter apart from the domestic Stoic. 
The spectator-woman is pushed aside. ''She 
spoke with that awe of her daughter and her 
judgments, which," Mr. Howells says, ** is one 
of the pathetic idiosyncrasies of a certain class 
of American mothers." The Squire spends 
most of his time at his office, and is rarely at 
home ; they have no friends^ atvd s^^ x^O^^^^ ^ 
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even the little inch of the church being cut off 
by the utter abeyance of religious practices in 
the strange household. Marcia has been brought 
up without knowing any thing of this part of 
life. She is as ignorant as a young heathen, 
even after two years at school, and though she 
is supposed to go to church occasionally, and 
was driven over by Bartley to "the church 
sociable at Lower Equity." Nor has the 
poor girl any more society than she has 
religion. "Since Marcia had come home 
from school, they had much company, as 
Mrs, Gaylord called it, two or three times 
for her; but they had held aloof from the 
festivity, — the Squire in his office, and Mrs. 
Gaylord in the family room." When Marcia 
has a visitor, her mother withdraws. "As 
soon as Marcia opened the door, Mrs, Gay- 
lord modestly rose and went out into the 
kitchen : the mother who remained in the 
room when her daughter had company, was 
an oddity almost unknown in Equity." It 
is evident that whatever may be the trium- 
phant career of the daughters, mothers in 
America, "have not a very good time." In 
another of Mr, Howells' books, in a ter- 
rible crisis when the mother believes that 
her daughter is committing herseif fatally 
with a lover who is "out of the question" 
y a husband, it is still quite af ' her sense 
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of honor to put a single question to the girl 
in her teens. " I wish to know only what she 
will freely tell me/* this model of maternal 
virtue says. ** I am waiting for you to speak," 
she adds, even when the girl in her dilemma 
implores of her mother to ask her what is hap- 
pening. This high code of honor is evidently 
the standard of domestic life, and it is fully 
recognized that the experience of the elders is 
not on any occasion to be produced for 
the help of the young, except, like Dogberry's 
reading and writing, when there is no occasion 
for such vanities. That Marcia should receive 
her lover (before he is so professedly) on their 
return from their drive, and sit with him in the 
parlor after midnight, when everybody else in 
the house is asleep, is a peculiarity better 
known. And here, as in other particulars we 
have pointed out, the habit is not original. It 
only belongs to a lower level in the old country 
than that upon which we find it established as 
a revolutionary institution in the new. The 
farm-servants in Scotland spend or spent half 
their nights in this kind of social intercourse ; 
and to have been prevented from receiving 
Tam or Jock by the dim glow of the gathered 
fire, or at the chamber window in the summer 
nights, would have been considered by Bell or 
Jenny the most inhuman of tyrannies. Harm 
comes of it, as is evident itv Seo\.V^xv4^\iM\. wa\. 
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in America, which, perhaps, is due to the fact of ^H 
the elevation in the social scale which the rustic ^^| 
habit has undergone. It is curious, however, to ^^| 
speak of elevation in the social scale in regard ^H 
to this village house, where the mother and ^H 
daughter, to all appearance, do their household 
work without any intervention of servants, 
though the father is both wealthy and impor- 
tant in his locality. The attorney's daughter 
in a little English town, though much less well 
off, would be as little likely to serve up the 
dinner, with the assistance of her lover, the 
newspaper editor, as slie would be to entertain 
company by herself, her mother modestly with- 
drawing from the festivity. 

Marcia's wild passion, when it takes the form 
of jealousy, drives her lover from her ; but when 
she finds he does not come back, and is indeed 
leaving the town, it carries her wildly in de- 
spair after him, over miles of snow to the rail- 
way station to ask his pardon, as she says, but 
in reality to win him back, as Hartley, who has 
no delusion on the subject, readily perceives. 
He has, however, no objection, and they em- 
ploy the interval between two trains by a rapid 
drive to the next village, where they rouse up 
an old minister from his evening dose, and get 
married without further formalities, — starting 
at once for Boston, with the price of Bartley's 
horse lor their sole provision to make tlieir 
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fortune. The wanderings of the young couple 
in search of a lodging, and all the circumstances 
of their early life, are very quaint, and prettily 
described. To us it would seem the most un- 
comfortable of all possible ways of living. 
They secure a single room, in a Boston by- 
street, and go out for their meals to the res- 
taurant, which is cheaper than boarding, — the 
only other form of life practicable. Perhaps 
the poor English couple, whose chief ambition 
it is to have "a little 'ome,'* might learn some 
modification of their individualism with an 
addition to their comfort ; but to our insular 
ideas, no life could be less lovely or desirable 
than this routine of eating-houses. However, 
we must add that Marcia is of our opinion ; 
and her desire to ** keep house '' is so strong, 
that we soon find the pair in a small house of 
their own, to the admiration and amazement 
of all their surroundings. Our space does not 
suffice us to trace the cleverness of Bartley, or 
the manner in which he makes his way in jour- 
nalism — first quite legitimately and with great 
success, but at last with a gradual deteriora- 
tion and overreaching of himself, which lands 
him in misery and shame. He is a sort of vul- 
gar Tito, without any of the tragic elements 
involved in George Eliot's great and terrible 
conception, — dropping from dishonesty to dis- 
honesty, from indulgence to indulgence, with 
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no more heroic result than that of getting fat 
and slightly dissipated, and losing charactei 
even with the not too scrupulous journalists 
with whom he is surrounded. We fail indeed 
to see his motive tor risking his settled position 
by the stolen account of a rough adventurer's 
wanderings, which he contributes to another 
newspaper while himself editor of the Events, 
thus involving a brother editor in a cheat, and 
offending his own proprietor for the most tri- 
fling profit. It seems rather too like doing 
wrong for the sake of doing wrong — an unprofit- 
able occupation. His other sins do not 
strike us as very heavy. He drinks a great 
deal of beer, which makes him fat, and this is, 
no doubt, a mistake. But he has his trials. 
Marcia, when seized with a fit of often utterly 
unreasonable jealousy, has a way of marching 
upstairs and locking herself into her own room, 
which could not have been pleasant ; and when 
on one of these occasions Bartley goes out, 
and, after much wandering about in the night, 
gets so many glasses of " hot-Scotch " that he 
becomes inarticulate, and has to be taken home 
in the middle of the night by the intolerable 
prince of virtue Ben Halleck, who is Mr. How- 
ells' good hero, we cannot but feel that there 
is a certain amount of Justification for the 
escapade. The way, however, in which every 
diVer^rence from the path of sobriety is dealt 
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with in these books, is very remarkable. We 
have already referred to the young inebriate of 
the Aroostook, An almost shrillness of pas- 
sionate indignation is in every reference to this 
sin. The old classification of those sins of the 
flesh as much more venial than the sins of the 
intellect, which makes Dante keep his gluttons 
and sensualists in the milder circles of hell, and 
plunge his liars and traitors into the profound- 
est depth, is reversed in the New World. Our 
sympathies are greatly with the older treat- 
ment of the subject, and justice requires us to 
ask whether the identification of it as the one 
thing intolerable is altogether just. We doubt 
still more whether it is wise : and it is not 
merciful at all. 

The conclusion 01 this book is, we think, a 
mistake. The foolish couple, married in haste, 
on the insecure footing of a foolish girl's vio- 
lent passion, part at last in an equally violent 
outburst of her jealousy, for which we suppose 
Mr. Howells intends us to believe there is no 
reason. Bartley, who by this time finds his life 
generally impracticable, leaves her, and for two 
years there is nothing heard of him. Marcia's 
passion, as is usual, ends in violent penitence, 
and as wild a longing for the man she never 
ceases to love, as that which first precipitated 
her into his arms, — and she waits during these 
two years in an agony of anxiety for his return. 
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At the end of this period, chance throws into 
the hands of the insupportable Halleck an In- 
diana newspaper, in which she is summoned to 
appear to answer the demand of Bartley for 
a divorce. Immediately the whole party is 
swept away on a gust of wrath, led by the im- 
placable and vindictive Squire, and half against 
Marcia's will, to the far-distant comer in which 
the case is to be decided. The Century maga- 
zine declares that Mr. Howells has influenced 
public opinion in a powerful manner against 
divorce by this picture. We confess we cannot 
see how it should be so. Had it been a piea 
for divorce, we should have comprehended it 
better. For indeed there would seem to be no 
human advantage, apart from the most sacred 
view of the matter, in keeping together by 
force two people so utterly unadapted to har- 
monize, and to whom clearly life has become 
impossible in any pretence at union. The 
scene, however, is not without power; though 
we are quite taken by surprise by the elevated 
diction and correct language in which Squire 
Gaylord, inspired at once by love and hatred, 
addresses the court at Tecumseh on his daugh- 
ter's behalf, falling prostrate at the conclusion 
in a fit of paralysis, (By the way, is paralysis 
understood to be brought on by excessive emo- 
tion ? We wonder what the Lancet has to say 
on this subject? It is so invariably in novels.) 
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Even here, in all the whirl of indignant rage 
and passion, with the really tragic figure of the 
old father rising against the strange back- 
ground, we confess to a certain indulgent sen- 
timent toward Bartley, though he is a cheat 
and a liar. The virtuous and genteel people in 
the book are, without exception, odious. The 
vindictive old Squire and the passionate Mar- 
cia are always a little high-flown, and require 
of the easy, unprincipled, good-natured rascal 
a hundred virtues quite unknown to him ; yet 
the fact that he is always on the point of being 
good when his wife flies in his face, or some 
particularly discouraging accident happens, 
shows that Mr. Howells has relentings over 
Bartley, who is the only really sweet-tempered 
individual in a painful but powerful book. It 
IS altogether the strongest face which the 
author has put before us ; and if he will forget 
the foreign reviews, and the stupidity and hos- 
tility of the English, and illustrate frankly, 
without any polemical intention, the society he 
knows, there is no telling how far he may go. 
"A Modern Instance" is better than "Wash- 
ington Square," Mr. James' appalling contri- 
bution to the internal history of American 
domestic life ; but if Mr. Howells will accept 
a suggestion from an English critic, let him 
take a little more pains with his gentlemen. 
We allow in his favor the proverbial difficulty 
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of forming a hero who shall not be more or less 
a lay-figure ; but we hope the impertinent fine- 
ness, which is very different from refinement, 
of his Stanifords and Ferristets, is not the best 
America can do. We take an interest in Bart- 
ley Hubbard, notwithstanding his sins and 
meannesses and dishonesties. We are sorry 
for him, and almost think him not irreclaimable. 
But Ben Halleck is utterly irreclaimable : a 
desire to kick him is the warm impulse in our 
mind at his every appearance. Why should so 
limp and boneless a being stand as the repre- 
sentative of the best kind of American ? Give 
us, then, the worst, we cry with effusion — the 
miner in all his savagery, the wild logger in the 
woods, even the smart editor. We have 
enough of the nerveless moral dilettante in our 
own obsolete society. To see him cropping up 
in America as the representative of all that is 
best and purest, is the last and most painful 
exemplification of the fact that there is nothing 
new under the sun. 



HAMLET : A NEW READING. 

By franklin LEIFCHILD. 

There is a sense in which the stage alone 
can give the full significance to a dramatic 
poem, just as a lyric finds its full interpretation 
in music ; but we prefer that a song of Goethe 
or Shelley should wait for its music, and in the 
meantime suggest its own aerial accompani- 
ment, rather than be vulgarized in the setting. 
And even when set for the voice by a master, 
although there is a gain in as far as the charm 
is broujght home to the senses, yet there is a 
loss in proportion to the beauty of the song : 
for if it is delicate the finer spiritual grace de- 
parts, and if it is ardent the passion is liable to 
scream, and, above all, there is a vague but ap- 
preciable loss of identity ; so that on the whole 
we please ourselves best with the literary form. 
There is the same balance of gain and loss in 
the relation of the drama to the stage. The 
gain is in proportion to the excellence of the 
acting, and the loss in proportion to the beauty 
of the play. It is well, then, that, as the lyric 
poem no longer demands the lyre, the poetical 
drama has become, though more recently >vxNr 
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dependent of the stage. Each has its owU 
perspective of life, its own idea of nature, its 
own brilliancy, its own dulncss, and finally its 
own public ; and notwithstanding the objections 
of some critics, it will soon be admitted that a 
)rk maybe strictly and intrinsically dramatic, 
and yet only fit for the study— that is, for ideal 
representation. For there is a theatre in every 
imagination, where we produce the old master- 
piece in its simplicity and dignity, and where 
the new work appears and is followed in pk)t 
and action, and conflict of feeling, and play of 
character, and rhythm of part with part, if not 
with as keen an excitement, at least with as 
fair a judgment, as if we were criticising the 
actors, not the piece. And were all theatres 
closed, the drama — whether as the free and 
spontaneous outflow of observation, fancy, and 
humor, or as the intense reflection of the move- 
ment of life in its animation of joy and pain — 
would remain one of the most natural and cap- 
tivating forms in which the creative impulse of 
the poet can work. When we look at Its 
variety and flexibility of structure — from the 
lyrical tragedy of ^schylus to a " Proverbe" 
of De Musset; at its diversity of spirit — from 
the exuberance of a comedy of Aristophanes 
and the caprice of an Elizabethan mask to the 
serenity of " Comus" and Tasso, and the terror 
ot "v^g-amemnon " and " Macbeth " ; at its 
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range of expression — from the full-toned Greek 
and English iambic to the plain but sparkling 
prose of Moli^re, and from that again to the 
intricate harmonies of Calderon, Goethe, and 
Shelley ; with its use of all voices, from vocif- 
erous mob to melodious daughters of Ocean ; 
and its command of all color, from the gloom 
of Medea to the splendor of Marlowe's Helen, 
— it is a small matter to remember the connec- 
tion of work or author with the stage — how 
long they held it, how soon they were dispos- 
sessed, how and at what intervals and with what 
uncertain footing they returned. We do not 
accept them because they were popular in their 
day, and we do not reject them because they 
are not suitable to ours. They have lost no 
vivacity or strength or grace by their exclusion 
from the stage and their exile to literature — to 
that permanent theatre for which the poet, 
freely using any and every form of dramatic 
expression, should now work. 

"There is the playhouse now, there you must sit ... . 
For 't is your thoughts that now must deck our king. " 

The relevancy of these remarks, as an intro- 
duction to a study of one of Shakespeare's 
plays, will presently appear. 

I. 

Shakespeare, although a master of theatrical 
efifect, is often found working latVv^i ^.^n^.^ Vtc>\^ 
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it than toward it, and at a meaning and beauty 
beyond the limits of stage expression. This 
is because he is more dramatist than playwright, 
and will always produce and complete his work 
in its ideal integrity, even if, in so doing, he 
outruns the sympathy of his audience, This 
disposition may be traced not only in the plays 
it has banished from the stage, including such 
a masterpiece as " Antony and Cleopatra," but 
in those that are universally popular, such as 
"The Merchant of Venice," where the fifth 
act, although it closes and harmonizes the 
drama as a work of art with perfect grace, is 
but a tame conclusion to the theatrical piece; 
and in the scenes that furnish us with the deli- 
cate and finished study of Antonio, we find 
the audience intent on the situation and the 
poet on the character ; for we no more expect 
to see the true Antonio on the stage than to 
see the true moonlight shimmering on the trees 
in Belmont Park, But sometimes the play will 
transcend the limits of stage expression by 
being too purely and perfectly dramatic, as in 
"Lear." For not only is it, as Lamb points 
out,' impossible for the actor to give the con- 
vulsions of the father's grief, and yet preserve 
the dignity of the king, but the sustained in- 
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tensity of passion fatigues both voice and ear 
when they should be most impressive and im- 
pressed. Had Shakespeare written with a view 
to stage effect, he would not in the first two 
acts have stretched the voice through all the 
tones and intervals of passion, and then demand 
more thrilling intonations and louder outcries 
to meet and match the tumult of the storm. 
This greatest of all tragedies is written beyond 
the compass of the human voice, and can only 
be fully represented on that ideal stage, where, 
instead of hoarse lament and husky indignation, 
we hear each of us the tones that most impress 
and affect us, and can command the true de- 
grees of feeling in their illimitable scale. 

But in "Hamlet*' the inadequacy of the 
stage is of another kind. It leads to a general 
displacement of motive and change of focus, 
the hero's character being obscured in the at- 
tempt to make it effective. And for this, to 
some extent, the stage itself, as a place of pop- 
ular entertainment, and not the actor, is at 
fault. Some such ambiguity as this seems, 
indeed, only natural, when we recall the cir- 
cumstances attending the composition of the 
play. 

By common consent of the best authorities, 
" Hamlet " represents the work of many years. 
I make no conjectures, but content .myself 
with Mr. Dowden's statement of the case : 
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"Over 'Hamlet,' as over 'Romeo and Ju- 
liet,' it is supposed that Shakespeare labored 
long and carefully. Like ' Romeo and Juliet,' 
the play exists in two forms, and there is rea- 
son to believe that in the earlier form, in each 
instance, we possess an imperfect report ot 
Shakespeare's first treatment of his theme." ' 
We know also that Shakespeare had before 
him, at least as early as 1589, an old play in 
which " a ghost cried dismally like an oyster 
wife, 'Hamlet! Revenge!'" and Shakespeare 
worked upon this until from what was prob- 
ably a rather sorry melodrama he produced the 
most intellectual play that keeps the stage. 
And the very sensational character of the 
piece enabled him to steal into it the results 
of long and deep meditation without hazard to 
its popularity. He seems to have withdrawn 
Hamlet from time to time for a special study, 
and then to have restored and readjusted the 
hero to the play, touching and modulating, 
here and there, character and incident in har- 
mony with the new expression. In this way a 
new direction and significance would be given 
to the plot, but in a latent and unobtrusive 
way, so as not to weaken the popular interest. 
This leads to the ambiguity of which I have 
spoken. The new thought is often not ear- 
nestly but ironically related to the old material, 
' " Shakespere : His Mind and An," p. y6. 
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and the spiritual hero seems almost to stand 
apart from the rude framework of the still 
highly sensational theatrical piece. This has 
given rise to a rather favorite saying with the 
Germans, that Hamlet is a modern. Hamlet 
seems to step forth from an antiquated time, — 
with its priestly bigotry, its duels for a prov- 
ince, its heavy-headed revels, its barbarous 
code of revenge, and its ghostly visitations to 
enforce it, — to meet and converse with a riper 
age. But this is because Hamlet belongs 
wholly and intimately to the poet, while the 
other characters, though informed with new 
and original expression, are left in close rela- 
tion to the old plot. 

Such being the ambiguity resulting from 
this continued spiritualization of the play, the 
actor would instinctively endeavor to remove it, 
and to bring the hero in closer relation with 
the main action of the stage piece. Hamlet 
must not be too disengaged ; he must not be 
too ironical. A few omissions, a fit of mis- 
placed fury, a too emphatic accent, a too ef- 
fective attitude, with what is called a bold 
grasp of character, and Shakespeare's latest and 
finest work on the hero is obliterated. 

Now, the great actors who have personated 
Hamlet have done much, and the thrilling 
treatment of the ghost-story has done more, to 
stamp upon the minds of learned and unlearned 
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alike the impression that the great event oj 
Hamlet's life is the command to kill his uncle. 
As he does not do this, and as he is given to 
much meditation and much discussion, it is as- 
sumed that he thinks and talks in order to 
avoid acting. And then the word " irresolu- 
tion" leaps forth, and all is explained. This 
curious assumption, that all the pains taken by- 
Shakespeare on the work and its hero has no 
other oBject but to illustrate this theme — a 
command to kill and a delayed obedience, — 
pervades the criticism even of those who con- 
sider the intellectual element the great attrac- 
tion of the play. And yet, when you ask 
what is the dramatic situation out of which 
this speculative matter arises, the German and 
English critics alike reply in chorus, " Irreso- 
lution." Each one has his particular shade of 
it, and finds something not quite satisfactory 
in the interpretations of others. Goethe's 
finished portrait of Hamlet as the amiable and 
accomplished young prince, too weak to sup- 
port the burden of g;reat action, did not rec- 
ommend itself either to Schlegel or Coleridge, 
who take the mental rather than the moral dis- 
position to task. Schlegel, with some asperity, 
speaks of " a calculating consideration that 
cripples the power of action " ; and Coleridge, 
with more subtlety, applies Hamlet's antithe- 
sis of thought and resolution to the elucida- 
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tion of his own character, concluding that 
Hamlet " procrastinates from thought.** Ger- 
vinus, while following Schlegel as to " the 
bent of Hamlet's mind to reflect upon the na- 
ture and consequences of his deed, and by this 
means to paralyze his active powers,** adds to 
this defect a deplorable conscientiousness, 
which unfits Hamlet for the great duty of re- 
venge. And Mr. Dowden, while most ably 
collating these various kinds and degrees of 
irresolution, concludes that Hamlet is ** dis- 
qualified for action by his excess of the reflect- 
ive faculty.** Mr. Swinburne alone resolutely 
protests against this doctrine. He speaks of 
" the indomitable and ineradicable faculty of 
criticism which would find the key-note of Ham- 
let's character in the quality of irresolution.** * 
And he considers that Shakespeare purposely in- 
troduces the episode of the expedition to Eng- 
land to exhibit " the instant and almost unscru- 
pulous resolution of Hamlet*s character in time 
of practical need.** I gladly welcome this in- 
structive remark, which, although Mr. Swin- 
burne calls it **the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,** is more likely to gain me a patient 
hearing than any arguments I can use. But 
before I propose my own reading, I will, as I 
have given the genesis or natural history of 
this theory of irresolution, compare it with the 

* " A Study of Shakespeare," p. i66. 
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general features of Hamlet's mental condition 
throughout the play. 

If Hamlet "procrastinates from thought," 
if *' the burden of the action is too heavy for 
him to bear,** if "by a calculating considera- 
tion he exhausts all possible issues of the ac- 
tion," it should at least be continually present 
to his mind. We should look for the delinea- 
tion of a soul harassed and haunted by one 
idea ; torn by the conflict between conscience 
and filial obedience ; or balancing advantage 
and peril in an agony of suspense and vacilla- 
tion ; forecasting consequence and result to 
himself and others ; and so absorbed in this 
terrible secret as to exclude all other interests. 
We have two studies of such a state of irreso- 
lution, in Macbeth and Brutus. Of Macbeth 
it may truly be said that he has an action upon 
his mind the burden of which is too heavy for 
him to bear. It is constantly before him ; he 
is shaken with it, possessed by it, to such a de- 
gree that 

** function 
Is smother'd in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not." 

Now " he will proceed no further in this busi- 
ness," and now " he is settled and bound up to 
it," and in one long perturbed soliloquy stands 
before us the very picture of that irresolution 
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which "procrastinates from thought.** Brutus 
thus describes his own suspense : — 

" Between the action of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream ; 
The genius, and the mortal instruments. 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. " 

But what is the general course and scope of 
Hamlet's utterance, whether to himself or 
others? We find musings and broodings on 
the possibility of escape from so vile a world 
alternating with cool and keen analysis, pol- 
ished criticism, and petulant wit ; we find a 
pervading ironical bitterness, rising at times to 
fierce invective, and even to the frenzy of pas- 
sion when his mother is the theme, relapsing 
again to trance-like meditations on the deprav- 
ity of the world, the littleness of man, and the 
nullity of appearance ; and when his mind does 
revert to this *' great action,** this ** dread com- 
mand,** which is supposed to haunt it, and to 
keep it in a whirl of doubt and irresolution, it is 
because it is forcibly recalled to it, because 
some incident startles him to recollection, 
proves to him that he has forgotten it, and he 
turns upon himself with surprise and indigna- 
tion : Why is it this thing remains to do ? Am 
I a coward ? Do I lack gall ? Is it ** bestial 
oblivion ?** or is it 
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"some craven scrapie 
Of thinking too precisely on the event " ? 

On this text, so often quoted in support of the 
orthodox " irresolution " theory, I will content 
myself at present with the remark, that surely 
no one before or after Hamlet ever accounted 
(or his non-performance of a duty by the double 
explanation that he had either entirely forgot- 
ten it or had been thinking too much about it. 

Looking, then, at the general features of 
Hamlet's talk, it isplajn that to make this com- 
mand to revenge the clue to his mental condi- 
tion, is to make him utter a great deal of desul- 
tory talk without dramatic point or pertinence ; 
for if, except when surprised by the actor's 
tears or by the gallant bearing of the troops 
of Fortinbras, he wholly forgets it, what does 
he remember? What is the secret motive of 
this prolonged criticism of the world which 
" charms all within its magic circle " ? 

The true centre will be found, I think, by 
substituting the word " preoccupation " for the 
word " irresolution." And the " preoccupa- 
tion " is found by antedating the crisis of 
Hamlet's career from the revelation of the 
ghost to the marriage of his mother, and the 
persistent mental and moral condition thus in- 
duced. Start from this as a fixed point, and a 
dramatic situation is gained in which every 
stroke of satire, every curiosity of logic, every 
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strain of melancholy is appropriate and perti- 
nent to the action. 

In order to measure the full effect of this 
strange event, we must bring before us the 
Hamlet of the earlier time, before his father's 
death, and for this we have abundant material 
in the play. 

II. 

Hamlet was an enthusiast. His love for his 
father was not an ordinary filial affection, it 
was a hero-worship. He was to him the type 
of sovereignty — 

" The front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command." — 

a link between earth and heaven — 

'* A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man." 

To Hamlet, this " assurance of a man '* was 
the great reality which made other things real, 
which gave meaning to life, and substance to 
the world. That his love for his mother was 
equally intense, is clearly discernible in the in- 
verted characters of his rage and grief, In her 
he reverenced wifehood and womanhood. He 
sees the rose on 

*' the fair forehead of an innocent love." 

And of his mother we are told — 
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" The queen Ms mother 
Lives almost by his looks." 



But this enthusiasm was connected with a 
habit of thought that was rather critical than 
sentimental, Hamlet had a shrewd Judgment, 
a lively and caustic wit, an exacting standard, 
and a turn for satire. He was fond of question 
and debate, an enemy to all illusion, impatient 
of dulness, and not indisposed to alarm and be- 
wilder it ; and he had brought with him from 
Wittenberg a philosophy half stoical and half 
transcendental, with whose eccentricities he i 
would torment the wisdom of the court. He | 
looked upon the machinery of power as part of 
the comedy of life, and would be more amused 
than impressed by the equipage of office, its 
chains and titles, the frowns of authority, and 
the smiles of imaginary greatness. He, there- i 
fore, of all men needed a personal centre \\ 
which faith and affection could unite to give 
seriousness and dignity to life ; and this he had 
found from his childhood in the sovereign virt- 
ues of the king and queen. So that his 
criticism in these earlier days was but the fas- 
tidiousness of love, that disparages all other 
excellence in comparison with its own ideal ; 
his philosophy was a disallowance of all other 
reality ; and his negations only defined and 
brightened his (aith. Doubt, question and 
speculation, mystery and anomaly, the illu. 
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sions of sense> the instability of natures, all 
that was irrational in life, with its certainties 
of logic and hazards of chance, all that was un- 
proven in religion, dubious in received opinion, 
obscure in the destiny of man, were but 
glimpses of a larger unity, vistas of truth unex- 
plored. 

Hamlet's thinking is always marked by that 
quality of penetration into and through the 
thoughts of others that is called free-thinking. 
The discovery, as he moved in the spiritual 
world of established ideas and settled doctrines, 
apparently immovable, that they were of the 
same stufif as his own thoughts, — were pliant 
and yielding, and could be readily unwoven by 
the logic that wove them, — would tempt him to 
move and displace, and build and construct, 
until he might have a collection of opinions 
large enough to be termed a philosophy. But 
it would be gathered rather in the joy of intellect- 
ual activity, realizing its own energy, and rav- 
elling up to its own form the woof of other 
minds, than with any practical bearing on life. 
All this was a work in another sphere — 

**of no allowance to his bosom's truth." 

The light of a sovereign manhood and woman- 
hood was reflected on the world around him, 
and afar on the world of thought — their great- 
ness reconciled all the contradictions of life. 
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And in pure submission to their control all the 
various activities of his versatile nature, its 
irony and its earnestness, its shrewdness and 
its fancy, its piety and its freethinking, har- 
monized like sweet bells not yet jangled or un- 
tuned. He lived at peace with all, in fellowship 
with all ; he could rally Polonius without mal- 
ice, and mimic Osric without contempt. 

It is plain that Hamlet looked forward to a 
life of activity under his father's guidance. He 
was no dreamer — we hear of " the great love 
the general gender bear him,'' and the people 
are not fond of dreamers. In truth, the Ger- 
mans have had too much their way with Hamlet, 
and have read into him something of their own 
laboriousness and phlegm. But Hamlet was 
more of a poet than a professor. He had the 
temperament of a man of genius — impatient, 
animated, eager, swift to feel, to like or dis- 
like, praise or resent, — with a character of ra- 
pidity in all his actions, and even in his medita- 
tion, of which he is conscious when he says, 
"as swift as meditation." He did not live 
apart as a student, but in public as a prince — 

" the observed of all observers " ; 

he was of a free, open, unsuspicious temper — 

** remiss, 
Most generous and free from all contriving." 
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He was fond of all material exercises and ex- 
pert in the use of the sword. He was a soldier 
first, a scholar afterward ; a soldier in his 
alacrity to fight 

**. Until his eyelids would no longer wag " ; 

a soldier even to 

" The glass of fashion, and the mould of form " ; 

and, above all, a soldier in his sensibility on 
the point of honor — one who would think it 
well 

** Greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
When honor is at stake." 

And Fortinbras, type of the man of action, 
recognized in him a kindred spirit : 

" Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally " ; 

while Hamlet eyed Fortinbras with the en- 
vious longing of one who had missed his 
career. What must have been the felicity of 
life to such a man, whose vivacity no stress of 
calamity, no accumulation of sorrow could 
tame ; whose enthusiasm embraced nature, art, 
and literature ; and whose delight was always 
fresh and new, ** in this excellent canopy the 
air, in this brave o'erchanging firmament,** and 
in the spectacle of a man " so excellent in fac- 
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ulty, in form and moving so express and ad- 
mirable, in action how like an angel, in appre- 
hension, how like a god " ? 

Without a warning the blow fell. His father 
was suddenly struck down; and while he was 
indulging a grief, poignant and profound 
deed, but natural, wholesome, manly, his uncle 
usurped the crown. This second blow would 
be acutely felt, but it would rather rouse than 
prostrate his energies. There is no passion in 
Hamlet when there has been no love. ■ And 
he had always held his uncle in slight esteem 
— foreboded something from his smiling insin- 
cerity. He never mentions him without an 
expression of contempt, hardly acknowledges 
him as king: he is a thing — -of nothing — a 
farcical monarch — "a peacock" — and, in this 
particular act, no dread usurper, but a " cut 
purse of the realm." Whether he designed to 
wait or was prepared to strike, his future was 
still intact, his energy unimpaired. Hismother 
remained to him, now doubly dear and doubly 
great, and with her the tradition of the past. 
She was, as he gathered from her silence, like 
himself, retired from the world, absorbed in 
grief; but he was assured of her constancy and 
truth. Even the kind of distance between 
them in age and sex, in mind and character, 
was no barrier to this sympathetic relation. 
She was there with the expectation that makes 
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heroism possible ; she was there to watch, if 
not to further, his enterprise, and to give it 
lustre with her praise. We are often quite un- 
conscious of the commanding influence ex- 
erted on our life by those who are least in 
contact with it. To be cognizant of one 
steadfast and stainless soul, is to have encour- 
agement in difficulty and support in pain. The 
mere knowledge of its existence is a light 
within the mind, and a secret incentive to the 
best action. Though silent and apart, it is the 
witness of what is great, and our life is always 
seeking to rise within its sphere ; while by a se- 
cret transference — for souls are not retentive 
of their own goodness — our standards of living 
and thinking are maintained at their highest 
level, like water fed by a distant spring. All 
this and infinitely more than this was the 
queen, his mother, to Hamlet. It is impossible, 
therefore, to measure the effect upon him of 
her marriage with his uncle. The shock of it 
is ever fresh throughout the play. In the third 
Act the whole frame of nature is still aghast 
at it : 

** Heaven's face doth glow ; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act." 

And this was not only after the revelation of 
the ghost, but after the confirmation of its 
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truth by the test Hamlet had himself applied. 
Even then the first paroxysm has hardly sub- 
sided. You see the whole being measured by 
it, the mind stretched to give it utterance, the 
world called as a witness to its enormity. 



But it is at an earlier stage of this impression, I 
when the thought of this profanation of the 
sacredness of life and the sanctity of love chills 
the life-blood of his heart, and then rushes 
burning through it like the shame of a personal 
insult, that he first stands before us in the pal- 
ace of the king. In appearance nothing is 
changed. He sees the same crowd, the same 
obsequious attitudes, the same decorous forms; 
the trumpets with their usual flourish an- 
nounce the arrival of the king and queen; the 
ministers of state precede them, and the court 
ladies; the pretentious gravity of Polonius' 
brow ; the dreamy innocence of Ophelia. The 
sovereigns seat themselves ; the queen looks 
smilingly around her as of old. All is easy, 
bright, and festive. All goes on as if this hor- 
rible revolution were the Most natural thing in 
the world. Oh, that he could avoid the sight 
^{ it ! Oh, that he could be quit of it all ! 

" Oh ! Ihat this tcxi, loo solid flesh would melt. 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ; 
Or that the Everlasting hud not liied 
Hi& canon 'gainst selE-iilaughter I " 
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Although the nervous horror of his address 
to the ghost is greater, there is no speech in 
which Hamlet betrays so deep an agitation as 
in this. He struggles for utterance, repeats 
himself, mingles oaths and axioms, confuses 
and then annihilates time in the breathless 
tumult of his soul. " Why, she, even she. O 
Heaven ! '* What can he say ? what is vile 
enough? *M beast 

" that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourned longer — married with my uncle." 

In this opening speech we see at once the 
immediate relation of the feeling of life-weari- 
ness so prevalent throughout the play to this 
supreme emotion ; we see also his comprehen- 
sive criticism of the world branching from the 
same root — 

" How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seems to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fie on 't ! O fie ! t*is an unweeded garden " j 

and 

** Frailty, thy name is woman." 

These scenes are developed act by act; we 
can follow them to the graveyard scene, and to 
the moment before death. 

And it is not unnatural that Hamlet's grief 
should assume a comprehensive form. The 
queen had drawn the world in her train. No- 
bles and people, councillors and courtiers, the 
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honored statesman, the artless maiden, had 
joined her, had connived, were her accomplices. 
They had, parted among them, all the vices 
appropriate to her court, Jier people. The 
world was betrayed to Hamlet in all its mean- 
ness and littleness: and he looked at it to see 
if he could discover the secret of his mother's 
treason, as Lear would anatomize the heart of 
Regan to account for her ingratitude. In at- 
tacking it he is attacking her guilt, in its inferi- 
or forms and obscure disguises. It is the nest 
of her depravity, and the small vices are but 
hers in the shell, and the whole is a vast con- 
federacy of evil. Here are no "superfluous 
activities," no desultory talk ; Hamlet's preoc- 
cupation is one throughout. He alternates 
between the desire to escape from so vile a 
world, and the pleasure of exposing its vice 
and fraud. The one gives us soliloquies, the 
other dialogues. Now he looks out at an 
obscure eternity from a time that was more 
obscure, and now the tension of the mind re- 
lieves the tension of the heart. On the c 
side we have all passages of life-weariness, 
whether as the issue of long meditation, or as 
the outcome of familiar talk ; and on the other, 
we have the brilliant and discursive criticism of 
man and nature continued throughout the 
play. All this is so closely connected with the 
treason of his mother, that we see the very 
attachment of the feeling to the thought. 
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This explains the particular bitterness with 
which he attacks the ministers and parasites of 
the court. As soon as he sees them he crosses 
the current of their talk, commits them to an 
argument, confuses them with the evolutions 
of a logic too rapid for their senses to follow, 
and makes their bewilderment a sport. How 
small their world appears in the mirror of his 
ironical mind ! The state-craft, the love-making, 
the "absurd pomp," the "heavy-headed rev- 
els," the women that *' jig and amble and 
lisp," the nobles that are ** spacious in the 
possession of dirt," the sovereign that is a 
"king of shreds and patches"; as for their 
opinions, " do but blow them to their trials and 
the bubbles are out"; as for their ideas of 
prosperity, it is to act as " sponges and soak up 
the king's countenance, his rewards and authori- 
ties " ; as for their standard of worth, " let a 
beast be a lord of beasts, and his crib shall 
stand at the king's table." It is a disgrace to 
live in such a world, and contemptible to share 
its pleasures and prizes. 

But his quarrel with it does not end here. 
The flaw runs through the whole constitution 
of things ; there is no possible equation between 
the soul and the world ; and in the order of the 
soul itself there are anomalies and dislocations 
on which he turns the dry light of that scepti- 
Cfil philosophy which has usurped the place of 
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faith. Thought is good and action is good, bfit 
they will not work together. Our reason is our 
glory, but our indiscretions serve us best — we 
must either be cowards or fools. We have a 
perception of infinite goodness. Just sufficient 
to make us conclude that we are " arrant knaves, 
all of us," and just enough belief in immortal- 
ity " to perplex our wills." There is nothing 
but disagreement and disproportion — a con- 
stant missing of the mark, a stretching of the 
hand for that which is not. How is it pos- 
sible to take seriously such a life if you pause 
to think ? 

It is not only irrational but visionary. The* 
evanescence and fluency of nature would mat- 
ter little, but man himself, with his ingenuities 
of wit and triumphs of ambition, is whirled 
from form to form in " a fine revolution if we 
had the trick to see it." Tills is a favorite idea, 
it lends itself so easily to the contempt of the 
world ■ — 
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is only a variation of " a man may fish with the i 
worm that has eat of a king, and eat of the fish 
that has ted on the worm." 

In this collision with the world, alone and 
unsupported, Hamlet's natural buoyancy re- 
turns. It is the moment of isolation, but it Is 
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the moment also of intellectual freedom. It is 
desertion, but it is also independence. Every 
incongruity feeds his fanciful and inventive 
humor. He follows vanity and affectation 
with irony and mimicry, removes a mask with 
the point of his dexterous wit, and exposes the 
pretence of virtue or conceit of knowledge with 
sarcastic glee, while there is a savor of retribu- 
tion in his chastisement of vice. The vivacity 
of this running comment, critical a"^nd satirical, 
on the ways and works of men, adds much to 
the charm of the play, but it is a charm that 
properly belongs to the best comedy. And 
Shakespeare has marked this disengagement of 
his hero from the sanguinary plot by reserving 
the exaltation of verse to the expression of per- 
sonal feeling, while the lithe and nimble move- 
ment of his prose follows with its undulating 
rhythm every turn of Hamlet's wayward mind 
in subtlety of argument or caprice of fancy. 

Such is the " preoccupation ** of Hamlet, 
emotional and intellectual. I have purposely 
made it seem a separate study, as thus alone 
could this fatal ** thought-sickness," in which 
heaven and earth seemed to partake, be treated 
with the requisite clearness and fulness. 

We can see at once that no other claim to 
the command of his spirit is likely to succeed. 
His mind is already haunted. No ghost can be 
more spiritual than his own thoughts, or more 
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Spectral than the world around him, Ni 
revelation of a particular crime can rival the^ 
revelation lately made to him of sin in the. 
most holy place— the seat of virtue itself am 
heavenly purity. He may acknowledge thi 
ties of filial obedience and the duty of revenge, 
but there is no place for obligation to hold, no 
world to which it may be attached, no faith or 
interest strong enough within him to give it 
vitality, no fruit of good result to be looked fofj 
without. The place is occupied : 



When Hamlet says, " There is nothing gooi 
or bad, but thinking makes it so/' he confesses^ 
himself an idealist — that is, one to whom ideas 
are not images or opinions, but the avenues of 
life. They garner up happiness and they store 
the harvest of pain ; they make the " majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire" and the "pesti- 
lential cloud." The basis on which Hamlet's 
happiness had rested had been suddenly re- 
moved, and with the sanctity of the past the 
promise of the future had disappeared; the 
sky and the earth. He could say to his 
mother : 

" Du hast sie zerslCit 
Die schone Welt"; 

but the new world is built of the same materi- 
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als — that is, absorbing ideas. The shadow 
descends till it measures the former brightness ; 
the revulsion is as great as the enthusiasm. 

IV. 

Why, then, does he accept the mission of 
the ghost? To answer this fully we must 
accompany him to the platform. 

In this scene Hamlet exhibits in perfection 
all the elements of courage — coolness, determi- 
nation, daring. He is singularly free from 
excitement ; and this is not because he is ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, for he easily falls 
into conversation, and treats the first subject 
that comes to hand with his usual felicity and 
fulness, rising from the private instance to a 
public lawj^and applying it to larger and larger 
groups of facts till his father's spirit stands 
before him. Thrilled and startled he pauses 
not, " harrowed with fear and wonder,*' like 
Horatio on the previous night, but at once 
addresses it, as he said he would, " though hell 
itself should gape.*' No more dignified rebuke 
ever shamed terror from the soul than Hamlet 
administers to his panic-stricken friends, and 
when they would forciby withhold him from 
following the ghost, the steady determination 
with which he draws his sword is marked by the 
play upon words : 

" By Heav'n I '11 make a ghost of him that lets me! " 
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In the presence of his father the old life is 
rekindled within him : filial awe and affection, 
unquestioned obedience, daring resolve. He 
will " sweep to his revenge," 

" And thy commandmeiit all alooe shall tire 
Within the book and Tolame of mj brain. 
Unmixed with baser matter." 

And this commandment had forbidden him to 
taint his mind against his mother. 

But what is his first exclamation when he is 
released from the physical horror, and his 
thoughts regain the living world ? It is 

" Oh ! most pemicioos woman ! " 

This singular phrase is one of Shakespeare's 
final touches, as it does not appear in the 
quarto of 1603 ; and it marks, therefore, his 
deliberate intention, and is of the highest sig- 
nificance. He who will hereafter be so often 
amazed at his own forgetfulness has already- 
forgotten. 

When his friends reappear, Hamlet is in a 
half-ironical humor; and assuming an astonish- 
ing superiority over ghost and mortal alike, 
informs them : 

" It in an honest ghost, that let me tell you." 

But when this honest ghost plays sepulchral 
tricks, Hamlet shows small respect to it, and 
at last, in a tone of almost command, cries : 
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"^ Kest ! zest ! pstmbed qxbrit ? ** 

Does Hamlet slight the command of the 
ghost? By no means. He never repudiates 
it or even calls it in question. There is no 
hesitation, cavil, or debate in the acceptance of 
it as a duty. But the purpose cools. It cools 
even on the platform. What passes within him 
is hardly a process of thought, otherwise some 
intimation of it would be given in his numer- 
ous self-communings. But there is a process 
prior^to thought, in which the relations of things 
are felt before they are defined, and a conclu- 
sion is reached, and a disposition decided, with- 
out the mediation of the reason. There is a 
vague attraction this way or that, a blind fore- 
cast and correlation of issues, and the whole 
being is so influenced that, while there is no 
register of result in the memory there is a direc- 
tion of the will and a determination of conduct. 
From the shadow of the future that passes 
thus before his spirit he shrinks averse. To 
scramble for a throne — to lord it over such a 
crew — to be linked to them as by chains — to 
return to that polluted court — to be the cen- 
tre of intrigues and hatreds — and for what ? 
To leave the darker, deeper evil untouched. 
Some process such as this may account for the 
change from " sweeping to his revenge " to 
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In the meantime, in the well-lit chambers 
I consciousness, no note is taken of this shadowy 
This may appear paradoxical : but the 
last of the changes from love to indifference, 
from faith to doubt, is the avowal of change. 
When the ties of habit and tradition are in- 
wardly outgrown, we bend and intend with 
our whole being in a new direction without the 
purpose or even the desire to move. So Ham- 
let silently evades the obligation he so readily 
undertakes, and sinks back into that more 
powerful interest that almost at once regains 
possession of his mind. Still, before he quits 
the scene of this ghastly disclosure, he resolves 
to counterfeit madness — and this for two 
reasons: he will seem (to himself) to be con- 
spiring, and he will gain a license to speak his 
mind without offence. This is the only use to 
which he puts this mask of madness, as Cole- 
ridge has remarked. But why should he in- 
stinctively seek .to gain more latitude of 
speech ? Because since the marriage of his 
mother he had suffered from an enforced 
silence with regard to the proceedings of the 
court, as he distinctly tells us in the first 
soliloquy — 

" Bat break, my hearl, fur I must hold my tongue ! " 

From his first utterances after he had left 
the platform, we at once infer that the mission 
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of the ghost had failed. There is nothing that 
Hamlet would sooner part with "than his 
life/' There is, therefore, no prospect before 
his mind, no awakening energy, no latent en- 
terprise. With what relief, on the contrary, 
does he turn from the real to the ideal world ! 
How cordially does he welcome the players, 
and how gracefully, so that we seem for the 
first time to make acquaintance with his natu- 
ral tone and manner. Here at least is man's 
world, whose reality can never be undermined. 
He plies them with questions, indulges in lit- 
erary criticism, and asks for a recitation. Sud- 
denly he sees tears in the actors' eyes. He 
hurries them away, and when he is alone breaks 
out — 

" Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! " 

He is jealous of the players' tears. Here again 
is no debate, but simply surprise at his own 
apathy. He tries to lash himself to fury, but 
fails, and falls back on the practical test he is 
about to apply to the guilt of the king which 
he must appear to doubt, or this pseudo- 
activity would be too obviously superfluous. 

In the interval between the instruction to 
the players and the play, Hamlet's mind, un- 
less absorbed by some strong preoccupation, 
would naturally turn to the issue of the plot ; 
and he would reveal, if he admitted us to the 
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secret workings of his mind, if not resolution, 
at least irresolution, something to mark the 
vacillation of which we hear so much. But we 
find that the whole matter has dropped from 
his mind, and that he has drifted back to the 
theme of — 

"Oh, tliat this loo. loo solid fiesh would melt ! '" 

It is now recast more in the tone of deliberate 
thought than of excited feeling: he asks not 
which is best for him, but which is " nobler in 
the mind," — an impersonal, a profoundly hu- 
man question, which so fascinates our attention 
that we forget its irrelevance to the matter in 
hand or what we assume to be the matter in 
hand. It is as if he had never seen the ghost. 
In his profound preoccupation he speaks of 
the " bourne from which no traveller returns," 
and of " evils that we know not of," although 
the ghost had told him "of sulphurous and 
tormenting flames." Hamlet muses, " To 
sleep ! perchance to dream, — ay, there 's the 
rub," but the ghost had said — 

' ' I am thy falhar's spirit. 
Doomed for a certain term to walk tjie nighl. 
And, for Ihe day, confined to fast Iq fiies." 

It is plain that the " traveller" that had re- 
turned was not present at all to his mental 
vision nor his tale remembered. In his formei 
meditation he had accepted the doctrine of the 
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Church ; here he interrogates the human spirit 
in its still place of judgment ; and he gives its 
verdict with a sigh of reluctance — 

I 

" Thus conscience does make cowards of us all/' 

Considering that this and the succeeding lines 
occur at the end of a soliloquy on suicide — 
that there is not only the absence of any refer- 
ence to the ghostly action, but positive proof 
that the subject was not present to his thoughts, 
it is nothing less than astonishing that this 
passage should be quoted as Hamlet's witness 
to his own ** irresolution.*' He would willingly 
take his own life ; conscience forbids it ; there- 
fore conscience makes us cowards : and then 
with a still further generalization he announces 
the opposition of thought and resolution, caus- 
ing the failure of 

"enterprises of great pith and moment." 

Now the only enterprise on which he was en- 
gaged — the testing of the king's conscience — 
was in a fair way of success, and did, in fact, 
ultimately succeed. 

The scene with Ophelia that immediately 
follows is the development of another theme 
in the first soliloquy, "Frailty! thy name is 
woman." Ophelia is inseparably connected 
with the queen in Hamlet's mind. She is a 
court maiden, sheltered, guarded, cautioned, 
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and, as we see in the warnings of Polonius and 
Laertes, cautioned in a tone that is suggestive 
of evil. What scenes she must have witnessed, 
[ — ^the confusion on the death of the king, the 
. exclusion of Hamlet from the throne, the mar- 
I riage of the queen to the usurper ! Yet she 
vtakes it all quite sweetly and subserviently, 
■She is as docile to events as she is to parental 
advice. To such a one every circumstance is a 
JJate, and she bows to it as she bows to her 
f father; " Ves, my lord, I will obey my lord." 
She denies Hamlet's access to her though he 
is in sorrow; though he has lost all, she will 
" come in for an after-loss. " One would rather 
leave her blameless in the sweetness of her 
maiden prime and the pathos of her end, but 
to place her, as some do, high on the list of 
Shakespeare's peerless women fastens upon 
Hamlet unmerited reproach. There is a love 
that includes friendship, as religion includes 
morality, and such was Portia's for Bassanio. 
There is a love whose first instinctive move- 
ment is to share the burden of the loved one, 
and such was Miranda's love for Ferdinand. 
And there is a love that reserves the light of 
its light and the perfume of its sweetness for 
the shadowed heart and the sunless mind. 
How would Cordelia have addressed this king 
and queen — how would she have aroused the 
energy of Hamlet and rehabilitated his trust, 
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with that voice, soft and low indeed, but firmer 
than the voice of Cato's daughter claiming to 
know her husband's cause of grief ! As Hamlet 
talks to Ophelia, you perceive that the marriage 
of his mother is more present to him than the 
murder of his father. He discourses on the 
frailty of woman and the corruption of the 
world : " Go to, it hath made me mad. We 
will have no more marriages." 

The play is acted. The king is " frighted 
with false fire," and Hamlet is left with the 
feeling of a dramatic success and the proof of 
his uncle's guilt. He sings snatches of song. 
Horatio falls in with his mood. "You might 
have rhymed,** he says. The only effect of the 

4 

confirmation of the ghost's story, as at its first 
hearing, is a fresh blaze of indignation against 
his mother. When Polonius has delivered his 
message that the queen would speak with him, 
Hamlet presently says, "Leave me, friend'*; 
and then his mind clouds, like the mind of Mac- 
beth before he enters the chamber of Duncan — 

•* T is now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world ; now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business as the day 
"Would quake to look on." 

As he passes to the queen's closet in this tense 
and dangerous mood, he sees the king on his 
knees. His brow relaxes in a moment ; he 
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stCfp% looks cariou^y at hnn, axKi says, famil- 
iarly — 

** Saw mfght I do it, paf, now he b pEajing.** 

He did not mean to do it, because he was on 
his way to his mother's closet, but some rea- 
son must be found. The word "praying" sug- 
gests it. ^' This would be scanned"; and he 
scans it, and decides to leave him for another day. 
As he enters the closet to speak the words 
** like daggers," his quick decisive gesture and 
shrill peremptory tones alarm the queen. She 
rises to call for help ; he seizes her roughly ; 
"Come, come, and sit you down." Nothing 
can mark Hamlet's awful resentment more than 
his persistence through two interruptions that 
would have unnerved the bravest, and checked 
the most relentless spirit. As he looks at his 
mother there is that in his countenance bids 
her cry aloud for assistance. There is a move- 
ment behind the arras. Hamlet lunges at once. 
Is it the king ? No ; it is but Polonius. Had 
it been the king, it would not have diverted 
him from his purpose. He is no more afraid 
of killing than he is afraid of death, and is as 
hard to arrest in his reproof of his mother as 
in his talk with his father : 

•* Leave wringing of your hands ; peace, sit you down." 

His mother confesses her guilt. Hamlet is not 
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appeased. He vilifies her husband with in- 
creasing vehemence; the ghost rises as if to 
protect the queen. " Do not forget," he cries, 
although the king's name was at that moment 
on Hamlet's lips in terms of bitterest contempt. 
But it was understood between the two spirits 
that it was the queen's husband and not his 
father's murderer that he was thus denouncing. 
After the disappearance of the ghost, he turns 
again to his mother ; and on leaving her almost 
reluctantly, without further punishment, asks 
pardon of his own genius — " Forgive me this 
my virtue," more authoritative to Hamlet than 
a legion of spirits. 

This scene is the spiritual climax of the play, 
and from it the whole tragedy directly pro- 
ceeds. The death of Polonius leads on the one 
side to the madness of Ophelia, on the other 
to the revenge of Laertes and the final catas- 
trophe. Hamlet's apathy at the death of 
Polonius is of the same character as his obliv- 
ion of the ghost's command, and has the same 
origin. For there is no apathy like that of an 
overmastering passion, whether it be love or 
jealousy, or a new faith, or a terrible doubt. 
It draws away the life from other duties and 
interests, and leaves them pale and semi-vital. 
Men thus possessed acknowledge the duties 
they evade, let slip occasion, are " lapsed in 
time and passion," and are surprised at their 
own oblivion. 
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This happens again to Hamlet as he is leav- 
ing Denmark. His own inaction is flashed 
back upon him by the sight of the gallant 
I ,aiTay of Fortinbras, and his first words — 
■' How all occasions do inform against me," 

disclose that the duty of revenge has its obli- 
gations and sanctions, not in the inward but 
the outward world ; not in the genius of the man 
I — secret, individual, detached — but in the out- 
I ward mind of inherited opinion and ancestral 
' creed, that we share w ith others in unreflecting 
fellowship. The world has charge of it, and 
reflects it back upon him new in the actor's 
tears, and now — 

" In ihis annj of sacb mass and diarge, 
Led b; B delicate and tendei prince." 

This Speech must be read, like a Spartan des- 
patch, on the a-KVTciKt) or counterpart of Ham- 
let's personality. He begins, as after the 
player's recitation, with a confession, and ends 
with an excuse. He is startled into an avowal, 
which he qualifies by a subtle after-thought — 
" What is a man," he cries, who acts as I have 
acted, who allows 
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"A beast, no more." But as he looks at For- 
tinbras and his soldiers, another thought strikes 
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him. These men act because thej do not 
pause to think. I must have been thinking, 
not too little^ but too much ; and with that he 
turns short round upon his first confession, 
escapes from the charge of ** bestial oblivion/* 
and takes refuge in an imaginary '' thinking too 
precisely on the event " ; which indeed, as he 
remembers, had more than once prevented him 
taking his own life. But he condemns himself 
without cause ; he cannot now return to that 
earlier stage of unreasoning activity in appoint- 
ed paths, and the joy and grace of unconscious 
obedience. 

When Hamlet returns from England, he 
takes Horatio apart to recount his adventures 
and unfold the plot of the king ; but before he 
utters a word of this his settled mood is reveal- 
ed to us in the graveyard scene. Hamlet, ever 
prone to belittle the world, is not loath to 
watch the making of a grave. There is the 
limit and boundary of what can be done or 
suffered ; there the triumph is ended, and 
there the enmity is stayed. He advances step 
by step to look closely at the ruins of mortal- 
ity ; to slight the great names of kings and fol- 
low heroes to the dust. As he sees the skull 
tossed out of the grave, the king is already 
dead to him. " How the knave jowls it to the 
ground, as if it were Cain's jaw-bone, that did 
the Tfirst murder. This might be the pate of a 
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politician, which this ass now o'erreaches ; one 
that would circumvent God, might it not?" 
He is not satisfied till he takes the skull in his 
hand, and is sarcastic on beauty and festive 
wit, and the base uses to which we may come ; 
when, from the other side, the procession of 
Ophelia advances. The grace and allurement 
of Ophelia had awakened in the imaginative 
Hamlet a feeling stronger and warmer indeed, 
but of the same relation to his capacity of lov- 
ing as that of Romeo for Rosaline, and as eas- 
ily lost in the glow or shadow of a deeper pas- 
sion. That it was without depth and sacred- 
ness is plain from his delighting to ridicule and 
torment her father, and from his careless and 
equivocal jesting with her at the play. But 
though not a deep experience, it was of a qual- 
ity different from that of other life. And the 
death of Ophelia had gathered into one the 
records of the hours of love ; the first and the 
last; the meetings and the partings; the gifts, 
and flowers, and snatches of song. On these 
tender memories the hollow clamor of Laertes 
breaks with a discord so intolerable that Ham- 
let, who had with his usual reserve received the 
news of her death with the cold exclamation, 
" What ! the faff Ophelia ! " suddenly breaks 
into a fury and leaps into her grave. 

In this study of Hamlet in relation to the 
ghost-story, we have seen that the eflfect, both 
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of the first recital and its subsequent confirma- 
tion, was to whet his mind against his mother ; 
and that the passages in which this is ex- 
pressed are among the final touches of the 
master; that the deed of revenge is only- 
flashed upon him from without ; and that, in 
the intervals between such awakenings of 
memory, he relapses to the thought-sickness of 
the first soliloquy ; that on the only occasion 
when the bitterness of his sorrow leads him to 
meditate self-destruction, there is no question 
of the ghost, the murder, or the king ; that the 
only ungovernable bit of fury is in the 
presence of his mother ; and that from this 
scene the drama is developed, and the final 
catastrophe ensues. 

v. 

Suppose this '* preoccupation " proved, what 
is the particular value and significance of the 
fact ? Before we can answer this we must set 
the character of Hamlet in this new light 
clearly before us. 

Shakespeare gives to him the rare nobility of 
feeling with the keenness of personal pleasure 
and pain, the presence or absence of moral 
beauty. He is one to whom public falsehood 
is private affliction ; to whom goodness in its 
purity, truth in its severity, honor in its bright- 
ness, are the only goods worth a man s 
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possessing, and the rest but a dream and a 
shadow of a dream. Hamlet bears bis private 
griefs with proud composure. We have no 
lamentation on the death of his father, on the 
defection of Ophelia, on his exclusion from the 
throne. Among the images of horror and dis- 
tress that crowd upon his mind in his mother's 
closet there is one on which he is silent then, 
and throughout the play, and that is her 
heartless desertion of his cause, as natural suc- 
cessor to the crown. To make it entirely clear 
that we have here no type of morbid weakness 
and excess, but the portrait of a representative 
man, we have only to look at the careful way 
in which all the other characters are touched 
and modelled so as to allow and enhance 
Hamlet's superiority. This is true even of 
Horatio. We have already remarked that, 
in their scenes with the ghost the manhood of 
Hamlet is of a higher strain and dignity. And, 
not only in resolution, but in that other manly 
virtue of self-reliance, his superiority is incon- 
testable. Horatio follows Hamlet at a distance,. 
as Lucilius follows Brutus, content if from 
time to time he may stand at his side. What- 
ever is Hamlet's mood he reflects it, for to 
him Hamlet is always great. Horatio never 
questions, presumes not to give advice, echoes 
the scorn or laughter o( his friend, is equally 
contemptuous of the king, and, as he never 
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urges to action, is, if his friend is supposed 
to procrastinate, accomplice in his delay. 
Hamlet detaches himself from the world 
and follows his own bent ; he will admit no 
guidance, and be subject to no dictation. 
He is not the man to be hag-ridden like Mac- 
beth, or humored into remorseful deeds like 
Brutus. The strong dramatic feature of his 
character, the secret of his attraction on the 
stage, is his pure and independent personality. 
Who has a word of solace from him, but when 
does he claim it ? Who leaves any mark or 
dint of intellectual impact on that firm and 
self-determined mind ? And if he is superior 
to Horatio, how much more to Laertes ? Had 
Shakespeare "wished to exalt the quality of 
resolution at Hamlet's expense, he would not 
have chosen so ignoble a representative of 
it as this man. A true son of Polonius, a prater 
of moral maxims, while he is all for Paris 
and its pleasures ; violent but weak ; who, 
when he is told of the tragic and untimely 
death of his sister, can find nothing better to 
say than — 

** Too much of water, hast thou, dear Ophelia ?" 

who, like Aufidius, has the outward habit and 
encounter of honor, but is a facile tool of 
treacherous murder in the hands of the king. 
Compare the conduct of the two when they are 
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brought into collision, and the final impression 
they leave. The readiness with which Hamlet 
undertakes to fence for his uncle's wager is one 
of the most surprising strokes in the play. 
What ! with the foil in his hand, no plot, no 
project, not even a word, not a look between 
him and Horatio that the occasion might be 
improved ! What absolute freedom from the 
malice which in another mind is preparing his 
death. The treachery of Laertes is the more 
odious in this, that the success of his plot 
depends on the generous confidence of his vic- 
tim. Polonius is handled in the same way with 
special reference to Hamlet. His thinking is 
marked by slowness and insincerity, and when 
he comes in contact with the rapid current of 
Hamlet's mind he is benumbed : he can only 
mutter, "If this is madness, there is method in 
it," What little portable wisdom was given to 
him in the first act is soon withdrawn ; he _ 
stammers in his deceit, and the old indirectness 
having no material of thought to work \ 
becomes a circumlocution of truisms. As 
play proceeds he is made, as if with a second ' 
intention, more and more the antithesis, as he 
is the antipathy, of the prince. It is the care- 
ful portrait of what Hamlet would hate — a 
remnant of senile craft in the method with folly 
in the matter — a shy look in the dull and glai 
ing eye that insults the honesty of Hamlet as ■ 
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much as the shrivelled meaning with its pom- 
pous phrase insults his intelligence. So with 
the other characters ; they are all made to jus- 
tify his demeanor toward them. The queen is 
heard to confess her guilt, Ophelia is seen to 
act as a decoy ; his college friends attempt his 
death. 

In as far then as Hamlet is right in his ver- 
dicts, blameless in his aims, lofty in his ideal, 
and just in his resentment, he is a representa- 
tive man ; and we have not the study of a spe- 
cial affliction, but the fundamental drama of 
the soul and the world. This, whatever we 
may call it, was the work at which Shakes- 
peare labored so long, and for which he with- 
drew Hamlet from time to time for special 
study, every fresh touch telling in this direc- 
tion. 

VI. 

How far is such an interpretation consonant 
with the genius and method of Shakespeare ? 
Certainly I should hardly have found courage 
to add another to the many studies of Hamlet, 
had it not been for the hope of bringing out a 
characteristic of our great national poet that is 
rather unobtrusive than obscure. I mean a 
singular unworldliness of thought and feeling ; 
a cherished idealism ; an inborn magnanimity. 
Not the unworldliness of the study and the 
cloister, or the other-worldliness of such poets 
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I as Dante and Mitton, but the unworldUness ol 
I a man of the world, the idealism that is closely 
I allied with humor. And it Is in this union and 
I not elsewhere that the "breadth" of Shakes- 
I peare, of which we hear so much, is found. 
I This unworldUness is elusive, ubiquitous, full 
of disguise. Now it is militant, and now 
' observant; now it is fastidious in its scorn, and 
now it is piercing in its dissection ; now it is 
satire, and now it is melancholy. He gives the 
most knightly chivalry of friendship to a mer- 
chant, and the most exquisite fidelity of ser- 
I vice to a fool, and makes the ingrained world- 
' liness of Cleopatra die before her love. He 
I not only scatters through his pages rebukes of 
the arrogance of power and the more pitiable 
pride of wealth, but makes his kings deride 
their own ceremonies and mock their own state. 
Who has not observed the easy and effortless 
way in which his heroes and heroines move 
from one station to the other, from authority 
to service like Kent, from obscurity to splendor 
like Perdita, or to the greenwood from the 
palace like Rosalind. The change affects their 
happiness no more than the change of their 
position in the sky affects the brightness of the 
stars. It is all so truthful and clear that we 
grow more simple as we read. Lear utters but 
one cry of joy, and that is when he is entering 
a prison with Cordelia: 
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" Come, let 's away to prison : 
We two alone will sing like birds in a cage '' ; 

while the queen of France has just said : 

" For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down. 
Myself could else outfrown false fortune's frown/' 

In these two lines the magnanimity of Shakes- 
peare is pure, unveiled, as he gives us the last 
words of his favorite heroine ; we must read 
them backward and forward to catch the por- 
trait they enclose. We see the unconscious 
elevation of Cordelia's mind, not so much su- 
perior as invulnerable to mortal ills ; we see 
this dignity and lovely pride cast down by pity 
and love, and then in answer to Lear's troubled 
and anxious look we hear in measured and 
steadfast tones the re-assurance of perfect 
peace. 

Remark, too, Shakespeare's habit of looking 
upon the world as a mask or pageant, not to 
be treated with too much respectful anxiety as 
if it were as real as ourselves. He who can 
give so perfectly the texture of common life, the 
solidities of common-sense, likes to wave his 
wand over the domain of sturdy prose and in- 
controvertible custom, and to show how plastic 
it is, and how easily pierced, and how readily 
transformed. He has a malicious pleasure in 
confusing the boundaries of nature and fancy, 
and mocking the purblind understanding. In 
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the " Midsummer Night's Dream " we have anfl 
ambiguous and bewildering light, with the! 
horizon always shifting, and the boundaries » 
fact and fable confused with an inseparablq 
mingling of forms ; both outwardly, as whei 
Theseus enters the forest on the skirts of th<^ 
fairy crew ; and inwardly, in the memories < 
the lovers. And we are expressly told after thtfl 
enchantment of the " Tempest " that this si 
mary dealing with the solid world was not 
merely by way of entertainment, but i 
presentation of truth. And Macbeth, aftefj 
grasping all that life could offer of tangible r 
ward or palpable power, pronounces it 

" such stuff as dreams are made of." 

No doubt something will be said, on the othe^ 
side, of Shakespeare's broad and indulgent 
humanity, and his toleration even of vice itself 
when it is convivial and amusing. It should 
be remembered, however, that his comedies, 
while more realistic, are not so real as his 
tragedies. They are, as he himself insists, en- 
tertainments ; to which jovial sensuality, witty 
falsehood, and even hypocrisy when it is not 
morose are admitted, as diverting in their very 
aberration from the mean rule of life. So that 
a touch of rascality is a genuine element in 
comedy, as a touch of danger ii 
provocation of the moral sense 
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fun. But they are all under guard. The mo- 
ment they pass a certain boundary and break 
into reality, the moment that intemperance 
leads to disorder, and vice to suffering, as in 
real life, then suddenly Harry turns upon Fal- 
staff, or Olivia on Sir Toby, and vice is called 
by its right name. 

. And as life awakens and reality enters, either 
the grace or the sentiment of the passion of 
unworthiness is more and more distinctly 
present. And in the tragedies even the pleas- 
ant vices are seen as part of a world-wide cor- 
ruption that wrongs, debases, and betrays. 
Shakespeare has painted every phase of antag- 
onism to the world, from the pensive aloofness 
of Antonio to the impassioned misanthropy of 
Timon. Every excited feeling emits light 
into the dark places of the earth, and every 
suffering is a revelation of more than its own 
injury. It is as if the soul, fully aroused, be- 
came aware by its own light of the oppression 
and injustice abroad upon the earth. 

But there is a more vague and general disaf- 
fection to the world than is the outcome of 
any particular experience. It may be called a 
spiritual discontent which few have felt as a 
passion, but many have known as a mood : 
when that average goodness of human nature 
which we have found so companionable, and 
to which we have so pleasantly adapted our- 
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I selves, becomes " very tolerable and not to be | 
[endured"; when the world seems to be made j 
I of our vices, and our virtues seem to be look- 
I ing on, or if they enter into the fray are too 
f tame and conventional for the selfish fire and 
I unscrupulous industry of their rivals ; and 
I when to our excited sensibility there is a taint 
1 in the moral atmosphere, and we long to es- ] 
I cape if only to breathe more freely. This is 
I more than a mood with Shakespeare, and is 
present in those slight but distinctive touches 
that mark the unconscious intrusion of charac- 
ter in an artist's work; and is frankly confessed ] 
in one of his sonnets : — 



" Tired with all these for restful death I cry ; 
As to behoid desert a beggar Tiom, 
And needy nothing dreel in jollity, 

And pnrest faith anhappily forsworn 

Tired with all these, from Iheac would I be gone." 



We find, then, scattered through the dramas 
of Shakespeare, a dissatisfaction to the world 
as deep-grained as it is comprehensive ; and we 
find the various elements of it — the contempt 
of fortune, the idea! virtue, the disinterested 
passion, the mysticism, the fellowship with the 
oppressed, the distaste of the world's enjoy- 
ment and the weariness of its burden — concen- 
trated in Hamlet for full and exhaustive 
, study ; thus presenting what I have called the 
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interior or fundamental drama of the soul and 
the world. 

But the tragedy of *' Hamlet*' includes 
more than this. It is not merely the doom of 
suffering on a soul above a certain strain, still 
less is it the accidental death of a sluggard in 
revenge ; it is the implication of a noble mind 
in the intrigues and malignities of a world it 
has renounced. In vain Hamlet contracts his 
ambition till it is bounded by a nut-shell ; he is 
ordered to strike for a throne. No abnegation 
clears him from entanglement. The world 
permits not his escape, but drags him back 
with those crooked hands of which Dante 
speaks, which pierce while they hold. This is 
the tragedy in all its fulness, the involution of 
the inward and outward drama to the immense 
advantage of both. For while the spiritual 
agony of Hamlet gives an incomparable dignity 
to the ghost-story, yet by the very interrup- 
tions and checkings and crossings of it through 
the accidents and oppositions of the plot, its 
physiognomy is more distinctly and delicately 
revealed. Instead of the majestic but monoto- 
nous declaration of Timon, we have every 
variety of that ironical humor (indicating some 
yet unconquered province of the soul) that 
guards and embalms the purer strength of feel- 
ing, keeps it airy and spiritual, and frees it 
from moan and heaviness. Here we have no 
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insistence on suffering, no literary heart-breaks, 
' no dilettante pessimism ; but those indefinable 
harmonies of freedom and law, of the ascend- 
ency of the soul and tlie sovereignty of fate, 
of nature and the spaces of the mind, that in 
the works of the great masters represent, if 
they do not explain, the mystery of life. 

The religion of Hamlet is that faith in God 
which survives after the extinction of the faith 
in man. Losing the light of human worth and 
dignity through which alone the soul can reach 
to the idea of what is truly divine, and with it 
the link between earth and heaven, Hamlet's 
religion is reduced to its elements again ; to 
the vague and fragmentary hints of nature, 
and instincts of the spirit ; to intimations of 
limitless power, of mysterious destiny, of a 
"something after death," of a " divinity that 
shapes our ends " ; and with these, gleams of 
a transcendent religion of humanity, for devo- 
tion to which he was suffering; and on the 
other side, binding him to the stage-plot, relics 
of childish superstition, half-beliefs, inherited 
opinions, "our circumstance and course of 
thought," which he adopted when he pleased, 
— as, for instance, when he feared lest he 
should dismiss the murderer to heaven, or half 
believed that his blameless father was tor- 
mented in sulphurous flames for having endured 
a horrible death. But however obscure and 
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indefinite the religion of Hamlet may be, and 
partly because it is so, and hence of universal 
experience, it adds reach and depth to his 
struggle with the world. His soul flies out of 
bounds and away in airy liberty on these ex- 
cursions to the vast unknown, and escapes at 
last victorious with the light through the dark- 
ness of conscious immortality, and the lamp 
in his hand of " the readiness is all." There is 
always a certain vacuity in the positive or real- 
istic treatment of passion, in which it is con- 
fined to the area of mortality, and after a sultry 
strife delivered over to the mercy of its ene- 
mies. But the world cannot so beset and 
beleaguer the soul as to block up the access 
and passage of invisible allies, or intercept the 
communications of infinite strength and in- 
finite charity, or follow to its distant haunts 
and inaccessible refuges the migrations of 
thought — 

** In the hoar deep to colonize." 
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THE HUMOROUS IN LITERATURE. 

By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 

Was Hamlet a fluke ? Is the highest attain- 
lent possible to the human intellect "to roll 
joyously about on a dunghill, thinking no , 
evil"? as was said of Rabelais. Is all con- 
sciousness and intention fatal to the highest 
literature? and is design, driven from theology, 
to be allowed no resting-place in letters either? 
Is the quality we call humor the only salt that 
will keep the memory of a writer [resh for 
centuries? and, if so, what are the essentials 
of this surprising quality? Who are the mas- 
ters in the science of it ? Who is the chief 
priest of its ritual? Is it another name for 
human life, or is it something apart and partial ? 
Is it a modern faculty and of recent birth, or 
has mankind always possessed and valued it P 
Had Shakespeare humor? What was the 
origin of the word ? Did it originate with the 
surgeons? Did .... but^ Have you any 
more questions ? the startled reader may rea- 
sonably ask ; and seeing that we may never be 
able to answer those already propounded, it 
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may be as well, at least for the present, not 
to ask any more. 

Some people probably would make very 
short work of some of these questions. It is 
not the highest result of the intellect to roll 
about on a dunghill, joyously or otherwise. 
Humor is not human life, but only a certain 
aspect of it, and that not a very elevated one. 
If I believed this last assertion I should not go 
on with this paper, but if the sources of this 
word lie so deep in the realities of life that the 
highest genius cannot exist without the recog- 
nition of its meaning ; if, as the race groWs 
more intellectual, it may be expected to grow 
more sensitive to the influence of this quality, 
though its power of achieving it may possibly 
become less, then it may be worth while to try 
to clear our minds a little concerning this word, 
and to settle to our own satisfaction, if pos- 
sible, what we mean by it. 

For it would seem that beneath the mask 
of the comic actor lie the issues of great con- 
troversies, and that the opponents have recog- 
nized in the jester's laugh the truest test of 
what lies at the root of human existence. On 
the one hand we are asked lugubriously* 
" whether the greatest men," those of deepest 
and widest outlook — Sophocles, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven — have found the world a 

* MacmillarCs Magazine^ December, 1882, p. 159. 
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merry place, or " have been much pleased with 
life"? No one is so, we are charitably in- 
formed, but "children and grown-up children, 
some of the selfish rich, and a few peculiarly 
happy natures." On the other hand we hear, 
" if the great humorist Circumstance proves to 
be so fond of fun, he must be a benevolent 
king, and therefore all is well ; " we have noth- 
ing to do but roll joyously about our dunghill. 
Can it be that Touchstone's motley garb is the 
emblem of a solution which will deliver us 
from these extremes ? — for extremes are always 
wrong. 

Have men always possessed and valued the 
quality of humor, and how long have they 
called it by this word ? I have some difficulty 
in deciding which of these questions to take 
first, they are both so important. The word is 
yet scarcely fitted to the quality, yet if the 
latter be such as we believe it to be, it must 
have been the most ancient possession of the 
I race. I think we shall find it such, for the 
humor of Aristophanes is as pure as that of 
later days and runs upon the same lines — man's 
folly and far-reaching thought, his littleness 
and his lofty dreams, his weakness and his 
power. In the " Plutus " is the germ of Don 
Quixote and Sancho. In the "Birds" and 
" Frogs," human life is played with, amid grace- 
ful rhythm and music, with as delicate and genial 
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a touch as Addison's, and with a melody as 
perfect as Mr. Matthew Arnold's. Much the 
same may be said for Terence, but the distin- 
guishing quality is not so marked ; it is more 
of the unconscious sort ; nor is the medium so 
delicate and graceful ; for it does not follow 
that because man had not yet learned to use 
the word, that there was not even then con- 
scious and unconscious humor. 

Now, I think, we must go back again to our 
first question — Was Hamlet a fluke ? for this 
brings us at once face to face with a question 
which we must answer — Is genius conscious or 
unconscious ? Speaking of " Werther," Goethe 
said that there was an old prejudice that a 
book must have a didactic purpose ; " a true 
exhibition of life," he says, " has no such pur- 
pose. It neither justifies nor blames, but un- 
folds ideas and actions in their relations, and 
thereby teaches and enlightens." In other 
words, is genius so infinite that intention is 
contrary to its nature and shows that it is not 
genius ? or, to put it another way, human life 
is so infinite in its incongruities, in its pathos, 
in its meanings, and its hopes, that to describe 
it with the intention and puny vision of a finite 
being is to destroy its infiniteness and to con- 
fuse its delicate lines; whereas, if the artist 
copies unconsciously the life which is about 
and before him, he cannot err — the lesson must 
be read aright. 
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If this be so, then, the paltriest fact of 
human existence, the stupidest life of the veri- 
est clown, is more pregnant of truth, more full 
'of teaching, than the maturest thought of the 
greatest genius, and we cannot shrink from the 
climax reached in the modern paradox — that 
the humor of Cervantes, which has to do largely 
with the unseen and the divine, is terrene, 
while that of Sterne, which never recognizes 
aught save the exigences of the moment — in- 
cluding an insistent exigence called Death — is 
derived from the eternal order of things. 

But may we not oppose to this brilliant 
theory, with some show of reason, that inten- 
tion is necessary to art ; that if life be a lesson 
so easily read by him that runs, wherein is the 
advantage of letters at all ? The careless do 
not read the lesson of life ; it is the function of 
the true artist, whom we take to be the humor- 
ist, to point the moral, and wc say that by the 
manner in which he does so he shows his skill. 

The greatest genius, qtm genius, that ever 
wrote, undoubtedly lends a vast support to the 
theory which I am opposing. Indeed, it would 
probably never have been propounded had 
Shakespeare never lived ; for in Shakespeare 
we find neither consciousness nor intention, 
nothing but life in infinite variety, fed from the 
well-springs of human feeling, and ruled by the 
inevitable forces that keep theissuesof life and 
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death. That, when he began " Hamlet," Shak- 
espeare had no intention of doing more than 
dramatizing a bald story out of Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, is probably true ; but it surely is a poor 
compliment to creative genius to assert that it 
is too stupid to understand a character as it 
grows under its touch. It will be admitted, I 
think, by those who have attempted such 
things, that the most delightful part of their 
experience is the way in which characters do 
grow and develop, as it seems, independently 
of the author. They form their own story, and 
pursue their own course ; but is the author the 
only person concerned who is not allowed to see 
this ? " Hamlet " became a lesson for all time 
because Shakespeare, having set himself to 
write a story with a tragic ending, had the 
sense to let his character work itself out upon 
those lines, and those alone, which lead to 
tragic issues. " It is a text," says Dr. Ger- 
vinus, " from true life, and therefore a mine of 
the profoundest wisdom/' That Shakespeare 
understood the character of Hamlet, and also 
that such meaning grew upon him, we seem to 
have positive proof, from the additions which 
he afterward made to the first cast of the play ; 
every one of which, as Dr. Gervinus also says, 
** assist to a more true understanding of the 
piece." 

But whatever we may say of " Hamlet/' it is 
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certain that the "Quixote " was not a fluke. The 
thing which in this, the great masterpiece of 
humor, is kept before the reader from the iirsf 
page to the last, is the nobility of this crazQl 
Spanish gentleman, and. what is more, the t 
mor is not only recognized by the author, it ] 
perceived by the characters themselves, as, i 
real life, people understand the humor of t 
situation. With an exquisite truth all the^3f».'" 
tletnen are made to recognize it. There is not 
a gentleman in the book but, the moment he 
comes across Don Quixote, recognizes not 
only his worth but the humor of his craze. 
" Para -aqueUos que la tenian del humor de 
Don Quixote era todo esto materia dcgrandis- 
sima risa." " For all those who understood the 
humor of Don Quixote all this was a matter of 
infinite laughter." And even those who were 
net gentlemen, but who as servants were ac- 
customed to associate with gentlemen, saw it. 
"If this be not a concerted jest," said one of 
the servants of Don Lewis, " I cannot persuade 
myself that men of such good understanding as 
all these are or seem to be, can venture to 
affirm " such things. The crass stupidity 
which talked of " laughing Spain's chivalry 
away," has been, I should hope, sufficiently 
exposed. On the contrary, "most of his 
hearers being gentlemen, to whom the use of 
arms properly belongs, they listened to him« 
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gladly." * "Antes como todos los mas eran 
Cavalleros, d quien son anexas las armas, le 
escuchiavan de muy buena gana/' 

I do not contend that Cervantes realized the 
full extent of his conception, to do so would 
have been to limit its applicability. He could 
not, for instance, see the force of the allegory, 
which grows in import and truth as the years 
go on, which underlies the story of the libera- 
tion of the galley slaves, and it is possible that 
he may have been unaware of the perfect end- 
ing of the whole matter which his genius led 
him to adopt. He may have pandered to what 
he supposed was the popular opinion of his 
hero by making him die repentent and false to 
the ideal of his life ; but by doing so he did 
but point with supreme force the allegory and 
lesson of his wonderful book. Whatever Cer- 
vantes may not have intended, or have been 
conscious of, it is certain that he intended to 
point out the incongruity of human existence 
— the contrast of man's highest aspirations 
with his possibilities — and not, as has been as- 
serted, his ** ludicrous futility in his relations 
to his fellow-man." Man is not futile in such 
relations ; he is most helpful and competent. 
It is when he comes into contact with the 
** universal harmony " that the futility mani- 
fests itself. From the first the " Quixote " has 
been read from these different points of view; 
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is it possible that some inquiry into the origin 
of the faculty of humor will enable us to recon- 
cile them ? 

The word must have had its birth in Europe, 
for we have seen that Cervantes uses it in pre- 
cisely the same sense that Ben Jonson under- 
stands by it. 

What does the author of " Every Man out 
of his Humour," say? 

'*Why, Humour .... we thus define it 
To be a quality of ayre or water 
And in itself holds these two qualities — 
Moisture and fluxure : as, for demonstration, 
Powre water on this floor, 't will wet and run, 
Likewise the ayre (forc't through a horn, or trumpet) 
Flowes instantly away, and leaves behind 
A kind of dew ; and hence we may conclude 
That whatsoe'er hath fluxure, and humiditie. 
As wanting power to contain itself 
Is Humour. So in every humane body 
The choUer, melancholy, flegme, and blood. 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part, and are not continent. 
Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition : 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his afifects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way. 
This may be truly said to be a Humour." 

No inkling of the modern sense here. As- 
per, farther on, says — 
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"I go 
To turn an actor, and a Humorist " ; 

but he means nothing more than that he will 
represent the humors of other men. He 
charges indeed — 

.... "these ignorant well-spoken days 

with 

" abuse of this word Humour " 

so that — 

.... "Han Idiot 

Have but an apish, or phantastic strain, 

It is his Humour." 

And it may be possible to find a germ of 
future growth in these last words, for these 
quotations seem to me of chief value as point- 
ing out that the condition of true humorous 
thought is individuality. 

This assertion receives confirmation from the 
time when humor began to be consciously 
talked of, especially in Italy, where Cervantes 
had lived. 

In the Middle Ages, life was too serious for 
the individual to grow. Thought was epic ; 
its theme was man's greatness, rather than his 
littleness. It occupied itself with those quali- 
ties in which he resembles the gods, not with 
those in which he resembles nothing save a 
creature as complex as himself, if such there 
be. In an age of great ideals the individual is 
crushed : where all men are of one mind there 
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is no room for humorous eccentricity. The 
surroundings are stern and oppressive, and the 
result is a simple character and singleness of 
eye. The force which was afterward developed 
as humor acted in other ways. It spoke out 
in the arising of chivalry. Europe was regen- 
erated by the enthusiasm for women which 
was a passion, a humor, of the Germanic tribes. 
This vital force was overpowered by supersti- 
tion and the priesthood, and once ag-ain it 
broke out, in very different fonn, in the Re- 
naissance. There is always this blessed quality 
in superstition — it stupefies itself. Life is 
crippled, defaced, caricatured, a mere torso of 
humanity as in Rabelais. Then superstition 
loses its power, and life breaks out once more.' 
The Renaissance was a peculiar manifestation'' 
of this force: "its ideal was humanity, it de- 
veloped a new science, humanism, and it cul- 
minated in humor. 

Human life became individual at the Renais- 
sance, for it was then that man began to realize 
the certainties of his state and dwelling-place. 
To this sympathy with, and understanding of, 
humanity as it is, was added an inheritance 
which the classic times knew nothing of— the 
lurid glow of the infinite — a worid of emotion 
and of hope, and of unspeakable possibilities. 
Men could not forget altogether the ideals of 
the past centuries. When this new force— this 
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principle of humanism — awoke, with new-born 
delight, in a world of color and of form and the 
recollections of the old humanity, it found 
itself also in contact with these awful realities, 
these great beliefs, which once conceived could 
never be forgotten. Then humanity was seen 
for the first time in relation to its eternal 
environment, the unswerving realities of exist- 
ence by which it is conditioned ; humanity as 
complete as in the pagan times — the eternal 
existences as the pagan never saw them. The 
antithesis was complete, the incongruities of 
life flashed upon the human consciousness, and 
humor became a conscious faculty of the brain. 
This great brain-wave passed over into Eng- 
land, where the vibration of its note found 
strings of perfect accord. The sadness and 
melancholy of the English humor, vivified and 
warmed by this brilliant sunbreak from the 
lands of color and of pleasure, formed a setting 
of surpassing mellowness, and elevated and 
purified the wildness and license of the original 
birth into a work of perfect, if fantastic, tone. 
There is something of wonderful grace in this 
development of the Renaissance spirit in the 
Shakesperian drama. In Jacques and Touch- 
stone, in " Love's Labor 's Lost," and in Olivia 
and the Duke in " Twelfth Night," there is some- 
thing of Italian courtliness, mingling with the 
sad, rough phlegm of the English humor, which 
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is peculiarly charming and very curious, espe- 
cially when found in Shakespeare, usually so 
reckless in projecting the habits and thought 
of England into all countries and times. The I 
mere masques and pantomimes which, in the ' 
preceding reigns, had wandered over into Eng- 
land by the medium of the French wars, cul- 
minate here, in the Elizabethan culture, in this 
combination of perfect humor, wherein 

■■ The wise man's tolly is analomiied 
Even by the aqUBnd'ring glances of the fool." 

But our insular dulness was too gross. The! 
English genius kept the humor, but, except forj^ 
a moment in Addison, lost the grace. The! 
superiority of the English genius, however, I 
is shown by comparing this combination, while " 
it lasted, with the humor of Scarron and Le 
Sage. The nearest approach to it Jn these lat- 
ter writers will be found, I think, in " Le Diable 
Boiteux," elevated and relieved as this admir- 
able picture of a great city is, by the beautiful 
story of the Count de Belfleur, 

I have said that the English genius kept the 
humor while losing tlie grace. That it did so 
was greatly owing to peculiar circumstances 
which favored the culture of individual charac- 
ter. As in the Middle Ages, the individual had 
little scope, so in modern centralization it i 
again lost. It is, therefore, in the period be- 
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tween these two epochs that we must look for 
humor, and accordingly it is here, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that we 
shall find it. The last century was particularly 
fertile in individual character among all classes 
of the people. Village life was peculiarly pro- 
ductive of it. The difficulty of locomotion kept 
people in one place, and undisturbed by con- 
stant contact from without, the individval had 
time and room to expand and grow. News- 
papers were unknown, and all men's minds 
were not modelled into one fashion every 
morning by the newspaper train. The clergy, 
the doctors, and many of the gentry inhabiting 
the innumerable manor-houses and parsonages 
that covered the land, carried with them a 
quaint and original scholarship from universities 
as yet innocent of the degree grinding-mill. 
The distinction of classes was much less 
marked than at present. Domestic service was 
a friendly and intimate relation. The village 
lad was constantly rising to the university by 
the aid of twenty pounds from the squire. A 
two-days' journey by stage or on horseback 
was an education in life with its constant 
change of companionship and its study of 
character. In the villages, and in cathedral 
and market towns, all classes lived side by side 
in friendly and mutual help, and the smiling 
plenty of the land — rivers abounding with fish, 
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and coverts with game — which as yet no ab- ' 
sorbing central markets tore ruthlessly from 
the dwellers on the soil, a smokeless sky, and 
ample leisure, mellowed the human mind, and 
disposed it toward a g^enial and gay esteem of 
life — a striking characteristic of theold civiliza- 
tion, most inadequately replaced by the tyran- 
nous chatter of to-day. 

This village life, with its plenty, its humorous 
instinct, and its genial neighborliness is well 
seen in Sterne, and has been well depicted by 
the late Lord Lytton, and by one, who, within 
the lines which he set himself, and which he 
never overpassed, was perhaps the most perfect 
humorist that ever wrote — Washington Irving. 
In Hone's" Table Book" 'there is a sketch of a 
city worthy, written by Hone himself, but 
which would do credit to Charles Lamb, which 
illustrates with distinctness what a fertile 
source of humor this individuality of character 
was, and how with such examples around him 
the bumoristic writer naturally grew into exist- 
ence, and found materials ready to his hand. 

The whole nation, familiar with this life, 
recognized the Shandean humor as true, and it 
was continued in English literature. Curious 
and graphic examples of it are to be found, 
even to a late date, in Poor Robin's Almanack, 
which, started, as is said, by the poet Herrick, 
' Vol. ii., p. 446, ed, 1830, 
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himself no mean humorist, was for more than a 
century the most original of its brethren. But 
Sterne's humor was only developed by this life ; 
Don Quixote, Sir Roger de Coverley, and Uncle 
Toby are, alike, the offspring of it. They all 
correspond to this highest mark of the humor- 
ous character — perfection in itself — the ridicu- 
lous and pathetic blended into one. It is not 
enough to depict a ludicrous character, and 
side by side with it a pathetic. This is the 
work of the dramatist but not of the humorist. 
It must be admitted, I think, that the humor 
of the Spectator is mostly of this character. 
The effect is produced by the alternation of 
grave and lively papers, now a lively letter from 
a rake, then a discourse upon immortality, but 
in Sir Roger the two are united as far as each 
goes, as much as in the highest effort or hu- 
morous writing. Sir Roger is, in fact, a mild 
reproduction of Don Quixote. 

Let us turn back in recollection over the 
pages of the Spectator^ and see with what a 
magic touch Mr. Addison brings the world of 
English life, both of city and country, before 
us. Mr. Thackeray does not, I venture to 
think, rise to the full estimate of Addison's 
work. 

" It is as a tattler of small talk that we love 
him, '' he says, and " as a spectator of mankind." 
The last is surely true, but is the first ? Addi- 
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son's talk is never small ; his lightest touch 
tJie description of the slightest fop, has as deep 
a meaning as his paper upon Westminster 
Abbey. " In Addison's kind court, only minor 
cases are tried." Indeed! I should have thought 
that was a " hanging assize " in which the foul 
plays were lashed with a withering sarcasm. 
Addison's humor was permeated with inten- 
tion and purpose, and with insight into the 
whole of life. 

It is here that he rises immeasurably above 
Fielding, and here, I think, we again gain a 
clear insight into the real facts of the uncon- 
scious theory with respect to genius. The 
theory contains much truth, as we have seen, 
but the chances are that such writers as Field- 
ing are unconscious, because they only see, and 
can therefore only describe, part of life. " Tom 
Jones " is nature, but as Addison said, " nature 
in its lowest form." Fielding has always 
gained by being contrasted only with Richard- 
son, and by being opposed by him. Addison 
was dead ; it was fortunate for Fielding that 
the rapier was rusted, and the skilled hand 
cold. 

Miss Martineau speaks graphically some- 
where, of an " upright manhood following upon 
a gallant youth " and Sir Richard Steele in the 
Spectator, says " a man that is temperate, gener- 
ous, valiant, chaste, faithful, and honest may 
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at the same time have wit, humor, mirth, good- 
breeding, and gallantry. While he exerts these 
latter qualities [for the purpose, Sir Richard 
means, of filling an agreeable part in play or 
tale] twenty occasions might be invented to 
show that he is master of the other noble virt- 
ues. Such characters would smite and im- 
prove the heart of a man of sense when he is 
given up to his pleasures.*' Rather a different 
ideal this, to the handsome booby, devoid of 
intellect and of every conceivable virtue, save 
a certain stupidity which prevents his being a 
hypocrite, who drags his tedious and dirty 
steps through a slough of coarseness and filth. 
That Fielding could do better, he proved in the 
character of Amelia, where we get that most 
exquisite sight — the purity which walks un- 
spotted through evil of every kind. 

It has been well pointed out that this con- 
trast forms the raison d'itre of the obscene in 
humor.* " It arises from an acute apprehen- 
sion of this great and eternal incongruity of 
man's existence — the conflict of a spiritual 
nature, and such aspirations as man's, with 
conditions entirely physical, and perhaps the 
only truly philosophical definition of the word 
* indecency' would be this, *a painful and 
shocking contrast of man's spiritual with his 

* Article on ** English Men of Letters — Sterne," Athencsumy 
Nov. i8, 1882. 
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physical nature.'" Very true! but in order 
to have this contrast, we must surely have 
both sides represented in something like equal 
proportion, and it is worthy oE notice that 
Richard Steele, who may be supposed to have 
known something about the matter, charges the 
playwright with being obscene merely because 
his wit and invention fails. Mr. .Traill, one of the 
charms of whose brilliant monograph is impar- 
tiality, will admit that this charge is sometimes 
true of Sterne, 

The Spectator shirks no evil — the fopling, 
the rake, the coquette, the fallen seamstress, 
the stage at its lowest depths. Old London 
rises before us with all the sin and all the 
charm of city life — when cities were inhabited 
— that life and that humor which Charles 
Lamb so loved, A few months before his 
death he writes: — "On Wednesday I was a- 
gadding, Mary gave me a holiday, and I set off 
to Snow-hill. From Snow-hill I deliberately 
was marching down with noble Holborn before 
me, forming in mental cogitation a map of the 
dear London in prospect, thinking to traverse 
Wardour Street, etc., when diabolically , . . ." 
In this love of city life, of this weakness and 
this purity, all humorists indeed are alike — the 
realities of life, the petty details, the daily pal- 
triness, the soil and tarnish, the glitter and the 
taint, the serpent trail even — if these be not 
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the field of humor, then humorists have been 
wrong. 

I have already ventured to differ from Mr. 
Thackeray in his opinion of Addison. I have 
also to do so as to Pope and Swift. I fail 
to detect the slightest humor in Pope ; indeed 
I have sometimes thought that Mr. Thackeray's 
lecture upon Pope must have been inspired by 
sly humor itself. How else can we account 
for his extraordinary enthusiasm for the con- 
cluding passage of the " Dunciad " ? The arti- 
ficial satire of Pope seems to be wit, and the 
savagery of Swift, satire illuminated by wit. 

But Mr. Thackeray was not only a writer 
upon humor. He was the author of one book 
which will probably in the future stand among 
the few masterpieces of humor. I mean of 
course " Vanity Fair.*' It would be grotesque to 
dwell upon the excellences of this great work 
— its life-painting, minute as a photograph yet 
warm and rounded with all the delicacy of 
color, its crowded canvas, gay and bustling 
with movement, the reserved strength of its in- 
vective, the point of its irony, the power of its 
narrative, as in the scenes in Belgium, which 
never drops into mere narrative, but constantly 
preserves the human character-play, so that it 
is not the author who narrates, but the real 
personages of the novel who act — the tremu- 
lous change from the comic to the pathetic, 
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and the perfect tone of its patbos. The comtc 
in Thackeray may sometimes drop into 
ture as in the school-master, the Rev. Lawrence 
Veal, but his pathos (unUke tiiat of Dickens) 
invariably rings clear and true. 

It has always seemed to me one of the great- 
est proofs of the power of this book, that it 
survived the most painful illustrations with 
which the author, with a distressing perversity, 
insisted upon ornamenting it. It is not only 
that they are badiy drawn; they are utterly 
contrary to the conception which the author 
had formed of his own characters. The men 
are broken-down swindlers, the women impos- 
sible scarecrows. 

But, while fascinated by the brilliancy of "Van- 
ity Fair," what we have to decide is whether, 
and in what, it falls short of the very highest 
perfection. I venture to think that it does so 
fall short, and that the reason is given on its 
title page. It is there called, "A Novel with. 
out a Hero." This seems to me to be precise- 
ly what it is, and what all Mr. Thackeray's 
work is; it lacks the ideal. The standard is 
low even for "Vanity Fair," but curiously the 
story is not confined to "Vanity Fair ;" if it were, 
the book would not be so great as it undoubt- 
edly is. It presents life; it is conscious of the 
infinite, but it has no hero, Dobbin is unself- 
ish and noble, but his ideal is Amelia. Con- 
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stantly spooning after a foolish woman is not 
the end of existence, and that book which rep- 
resents It as such cannot take the highest rank 
as a mirror of human life. Henry Esmond fails 
in a precisely similar way, but with even less 
excuse. He sacrifices himself and his country, 
almost his honor, to a wretched girl, who re- 
peadedly jilts him. In both these lives, the 
result, even when the coveted end. is obtained, 
is declared by Mr. Thackeray to be vanity. 
Love even is vanity. 

** The victor hours scorn 
The long result of love." 

This is the lesson which Thackeray set him- 
self to teach, with what struck even himself at 
last as a wearisome iteration. "All is vanity!" 
It is not true. Life is not vain. There is suc- 
cess before every man, if self-surrender, sereni- 
ty of mind, and euthanasia be any test of suc- 
cess. 

** If he who liveth, learning whence woes spring, 

Endureth patiently, striving to pay 

His utmost debt for ancient evil done 

In Love and Truth alway ; 

in % % % 

" He dying — leaveth as the sum of him 
A life-count closed, whose ills are dead and quit, 
Whose good is quick and mighty, far and near. 
So that fruits follow it. 
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" No need hath such to live as ye name life : 
That which began in hioi when he began 
Is fiaisbed ; be hath wrought Ihe purpose through 
Of what did make him man," 

—Light of Ada. 



Thackeray's perfectly successful characters,- 
Maj'or Pendennis, Foker, Barnes Newcoitie, — 
are all of this typcj men without an ideaL 
George Warrington is perhaps the finest char- 
acter he ever drew. Colonel Newcome may 
very fitly be compared to Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley. It is a perfectly beautiful creation, and 
did it occur in "Vanity Fair" would go far to 
perfect the book ; but coming from Mr. Thack- 
eray's pen, it can scarcely fail to strengthen the 
painful feeling suggested by his good women, 
that goodness is weak. None of Mr. Thack- 
eray's good women are real ; they are so un- 
naturally foolish. I shall gain no thanks by the 
assertion, so I make it without hesitation — that 
the heroine of the exquisite "Story of Eliza- 
beth " is worth all the good women Mr. Thack- 
eray ever drew; and the same maybe said of 
Dolly in " Old Kensington." 

It is this presence of the ideal which per- 
fects the masterpieces of German humor, the 
result of that outburst of intellectual develop- 
ment which began with Lessing. " Wilhelm 
Meister," is full of the ideal, so is " Werther," 
and the "Wahlvenvandtschaften." " Here, as in 
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a burial urn," wrote Goethe of this last, " many 
a sad experience is buried." Some may hesi- 
tate in applying the title of humorist to Goethe 
at all ; but if it be humor to blend with sur- 
passing skill into one life-piece the noble and 
the frivolous, the simple-hearted and the sar- 
castic, the pure and the foul, then the genius 
which has given Philina in the same book that 
revealed the " secrets of a beautiful soul " 
(" fair Saint ** as Carlyle has chosen to call 
her) which has created in the dramatis personce 
of the " Lehrjahre," a phantasmal and yet real 
world of marvellous variety, of gayety and 
pathos, has surely conferred upon its possessor 
the right to be so called. 

But it was reserved for Germany to produce 
in Jean Paul Richter the greatest and most 
perfect humorist, if we except the author of 
" Don Quixote," that the world has yet seen. I 
doubt even whether Jean Paul does not sur- 
pass Cervantes in some respects. I am content 
to rest this assertion on the fantastic story of 
the friends of Leibgeber, with their whimsical 
changes of identity and simulated deaths, 
which begins in " Siebenkas," and is completed 
in " Titan." The story from the beginning is 
strangely touching, and full of the deepest hu- 
mor ; but when in " Titan " one of these friends, 
who now calls himself Schoppe, becomes, as is 
perhaps not to be wondered at, finally de- 
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nuiged, the psychological interest is intensi- 
I fied with a marvellous power of genius, 

Schoppe's madness is of a different kind 
I from that of Don Quixote, or of any enthu- 
t siast, and of a far more terrible kind. To the 
crazed brain of the Spanish gentleman nothing 
came amiss, nothing disturbed him. Giants 
might turn into windmills, ladies into peasant 
girls, and their soft hands into hard cords, but 
this was only what might be expected to occur 
in the death-struggle in which he was engaged 
with the powers of evil enchantment and guile. 
The madness of Schoppe is of that terrible 
kind which is recognized by its victim; and 
surely, in the whole range of literature, never 
has the terrible disease been so perfectly 
portrayed. 

It has been said that the machinery of ven- 
triloquism and jugglery {diablerie \n fact) which 
is introduced into " Titan " impairs its beauty 
and does not help the d evclopment of character; 
but with this criticism I am quite unable to 
agree. These fantastic, but quite accountable 
appearances, the " father of death," the inflated 
figure carried up to heaven by gas, the compli- 
cated machinery which, at the fated moment 
animates statues and " hearts without abreast," 
the Baldhead and his madhouse of wax figures, 
the forgotten burial-ground in the mystic gar- 
dens ; all these are not only full of a grotesque 
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humor, but actually exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon the characters of the romance. 
Events such as these which are laughable or 
childish to a self-contained mind, are produc- 
tive of surprising and terrible results when seen 
through the medium of passion or of disordered 
intellect. At a certain period of incipient 
derangement, a very slight apparent viola- 
tion of the expected and the known is unspeak- 
ably terrible, and may upset irrevocably the 
equilibrium of the mind. When the mind is 
struggling to retain its hold upon fact, and to 
do its duty, so to speak, to the real, there is a 
sense of unspeakable wrong and injustice when 
the real seems to change its nature and to 
cease to be depended upon. Were the earth 
as firm as adamant, he could not keep his step 
correctly ; but when the earth shifts too, when 
by accident, or the fantastic action of other 
men, or by villainous design, nature seems to 
enter into the plot, what becomes of the wretch 
then ? 

In Schoppe's case the psychological study is 
apalHngly instructive. The man had chosen 

'* To vary from the kindly race of men, 
And pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for all." 

He had struggled forward after infinite 
reality beyond the point at which the human 
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brain can maintain its steadiness on the dizzy 
ridge, and returned crazed and scared from the 
glance into the pit itself. He had despised the 
common realities among which man is meant to 
dwell ; he had neglected nature's teaching, 
which is present in every mouthful of common 
food by which the brain is fed, and in conse- 
quence nothing is real to him. This is the 
most terrible form of insanity, when the sense 
of phantasm is present at every moment to the 
victim. He himself is phantasmal ; he is not 
himself — somewhere among the festivals and 
village maidens, the pleasant meadows and 
moist hills and woods of his native land (that 
blessed sense of moisture which he can never 
feel), there is another and a happier being, his 
former self — his sane, his collected self — the 
self of former years, when love had not given 
place to irony, nor allowance to sarcasm ; the 
self of boyhood and of youth, when those brill- 
iant guides and thoughts of the mind were 
fresh and innocent, which have since led him 
such a wizard's satanic dance. But if he is not 
himself, what then is he ? Ah, God ! should he 
ever meet that other one, anywhere, face to 
face ! 

It is surely a most appropriate function of 
genial and kindly humor to point such a moral 
as this, but it can only be very seldom that a 
genius arises equal to the dual task. I incline 
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to think that it will be found the most surpris- 
ing fact in literature that the humorist who had 
such a childlike, fanciful delight in sunshine 
and flowers, and whose heart melted with 
love to God and tenderness and sympathy at 
the sight of every living thing, to whom, not 
only the very beasts, but the most degraded and 
repulsive of his fellow-men were dear, could 
conceive and execute so elaborate and careful 
a study of a mental course so opposed to his 
own. It is not a sketch merely ; Schoppe's 
whole life and conversation is before us, worked 
out in the fullest detail, and we trace, step by 
step, the downward course of a nature, at the 
bottom genial and kindly, but whose very 
geniality is alienated by the want of such 
quality in others, to whom the sarcastic and 
the bitter has become the food and suste- 
nance, not the corrective salt, of the mind. 
With its grotesqueness, with its ludicrous side, 
with its terrific earnestness, with its ghastly 
terror, its laughter and its tears, this surely 
must be perfect humor if such can be found. 

'* Laughter and tears." This brings us back 
to the old definition of humor, and we begin to 
ask ourselves what this juxtaposition really 
means. We read of a certain incident and we 
laugh — why ? — because the incident recalls a 
chain of associated ideas connected with laugh- 
ter in past years. We read of another incidctvt^ 
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or perhaps the same, and we weep — ^why ? — 
because the incident now recalls an association 
of ideas connected with the pleasing melan- 
choly which results in tears. A delicate and 
high note is struck when laughter passes into 
tears ; we recognize our own story ; the comic, 
the commonplace, is touched, as it has been 
some time, surely, with all of us, by a divine 
emotion ; the mystic chord is struck, which is 
peopled by a magic throng — the sunlit garden 
of childhood, the first ideal, the remembrance 
of the dead, the benign influences which stand 
within the portal, and the kindly ritual of the 
hearth. 

I have said " the pleasing melancholy which 
results in tears/' for we must decide what tears 
mean. 

One of the greatest of poets, in a most often- 
quoted line, speaks of 

** Thoughts which lie too deep for tears," 

and another, perhaps equally great, has called 
such tears as these " idle," though at the same 
moment he says that they spring from the 

** Depths of some divine despair." 

Let us think what we mean when we glibly 
quote these words. What are these things 
which *' He too deep for tears " ? 
One thing, indeed, we know — crushing sor- 
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row — no man ever wept at that. No man ever 
wept at the apprehension that what was dearest 
to him would be taken away ; nor did he weep 
even when it was so taken : and none ever 
wept under a still more terrible visitation, the 
misgiving at life's lesson, which is despair. 
The lady who could find no tears for the 
crushing blow which desolated her life, weeps 
at the sight of her infant child. For these 
crushing sorrows, either of our own or others, 
are, happily, not part of our daily lives, and 
have no chords of association connecting them 
with a happy past. They stand aside, like 
gaunt Erinnyes, and our heart-strings feel no 
responsive tremor to their touch. 

It would seem then that it is these thoughts 
which do not He too deep for tears with which 
we have to do; and I think that we shall soon 
see how near akin is laughter to ^uch genial, 
beneficent te^^s. There are many kinds of 
laughter — the innocent laugh of the child, 
easily turned by the by, to tears ; the drunken 
laugh of the fool — and have we not heard of 
maudlin tears? — and the laugh of the cynic. 
In the same way there are different kinds of 
tears — tears "Df passion, tears of grief, tears of 
tenderness. All these have one source — associ- 
ation of idea; the sole difference is in the 
nature of the idea evoked. 

It is a subject that would lead us into dis- 
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cursive paths, but one thing seems pretty cer- 
tain, that Cervantes* masterpiece, which, at its 
first appearance, was received with shrieks of 
laughter, will come in the end to be recognized 
as one of the saddest books ever written. Can 
it be possible, then, that the emotion which 
displays itself sometimes in laughter and some- 
times in tears is, in fact, one and the same ? 
When we think over various humorous scenes 
we begin to wonder where the laughter is. 
When Don Quixote, believing himself the vic- 
tim of enchantment, sits steadily through the 
dark night upon his horse, whose hind legs 
Sancho has tied to a tree so that his master 
may not move foward to confront the fearful 
unknown danger in front of them, you may 
look at the scene through Sancho*s eyes even, 
and I think that, on the whole, the smile will be 
fain-t and the seriousness deep. 

For the thoughts which move the nerves of 
laughter, also, the quality of association slight- 
ly changed, stir the source of tears. The in- 
congruities of life, when first they strike the 
mental retina, have the effect of surprise and 
cause laughter, but, when familiar, are asso- 
ciated with ideas of tenderness which have 
lain long in deep remembrance. The idea of 
Don Quixote with his horse's legs tied, strikes 
the brain of one man as a ludicrous one. He 
hcis been accustomed to laugh at such things, 
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the like ideas, as we say, tickle him ; this tick- 
ling sensation and the consequent laughter are 
pleasant to him, therefore instinctively he re- 
peats the process. To another man, this self- 
same idea suggests other associations. He has 
been accustomed to view the realities of life, its 
incongruities and littleness, from the pathetic 
side and to derive pleasure from so doing, and 
curiously this sort of pleasure, acting by asso- 
ciation, does not produce laughter. The idea 
is conveyed to the sensorium as before, but in- 
stead of being transmitted thence to the 
muscles of the mouth it is conveyed to the 
ducts of the eyes. In the far-off-pre-historic 
age, tears, for some reason unknown to us,*be- 
came the form by which sorrow was expressed, 
and consequently that sensibility — what we 
may call the nerve of tenderness, or what the 
last century would call the " tear of sensibility ** 
—which realizes thoughts akin to sorrow, takes 
the same course. " As I am a great lover of 
mankind," says Mr. Addison, " my heart 
naturally overflows with pleasure at the sight 
of a prosperous and happy multitude, insomuch 
that at any public solemnities I cannot forbear 
expressing my joy, with tears that have stolen 
down my cheeks,'' 

The two perceptions of the ludicrous and 
pathetic, this sympathy with the passing joy of 
a people to whom sorrPW i» a familiar guest, is 
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what we mean by perfect humor. It is the 
most delicate feeling we experience. It i 
laughter purified, gayety refined into a Joy of 
tenderness and peace and love — as we fre- 
quently observe a joyful cheerfulness among 
people who have known sorrow. For tender- 
ness and sympathy, being the highest joy, take 
the same form of expression as the sorrow 
which is their source and sustenance ; and so 
completely is this the case that it is scarcely 
an hyperbole to say that in a perfectly joyful 
world there would be no such thing as 
joy. 

There is still one ^juestion before us. If 
humor be what we have claimed for it, not 
mere farce but a depicting of the whole of 
human life, then we should expect that the 
highest literature should be found to contain 
it. We should expect to find it everywhere, 
that it should satisfy all that desire which a 
reading in theology, or philosophy, or science, 
or history, or a study in art has created in man ; 
are there then any great books, or still more 
any great forces of human life which seem 
devoid of it ? Is there any humor in the 
Gospels? This is a dilemma that must be 
faced, tor if humor be life itself how can 
human lite in its highest development dis- 
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In the sixty-eighth Spectator, Addison says. 
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speaking of the son of Sirach, "with what 
strokes of Nature, I had almost said of Humor, 
has he described a treacherous friend." If 
humor is nature then — if the laughter in it is 
only a preliminary step to the seriousness 
which is the highest joy, to that joy which Mr. 
Addison says he could not forbear expressing 
by tears at the sight of the solemnities and en- 
joyments of men, then we may remember that 
though it is true that there is no laughter 
in the story of the Cross, yet this familiar 
phrase reminds us that it was by story that the 
world was won to God ; and, if words mean 
any thing, we must mean by this, that it was 
because mankind recognized its own nature in 
the preaching of the life and death of Jesus 
that it was attracted by it. One of the many 
brilliant epigrams with which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has enriched the language, is that in 
which he describes religion as " conduct touch- 
ed by emotion/* It was the emotion born of 
the daily relations of human life which men 
found satisfied in the story of Jesus Christ, for 
the patient tendency of a slow development 
had prepared men to recognize the kind of God 
of which they had need ; and, from the beginning 
of the race, forces were working to this end, 
which deserve scientific examination as much 
as any that at present occupy the attention of 
the physical schools. The origin of all religion 
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is in the needs and incidents of daily life. All 
emotion, that is all love and passion, springs 
from the same source. No form of religion 
ever succeeded which did not spring from these 
incidents, which did not pretend at least to 
satisfy these needs. 

It was no new idea that God should take 
upon Him the form of man. Beginning prob- 
ably with a healthy enjoyment of the beauty 
of life, men formed the conception that the 
gods themselves must desire to share it. But, 
as the sorrowful predominates in most lives, 
this idea grew imperceptibly into a nobler one, 
that the God became incarnate to bring heal- 
ing and help. This was the form which the 
cultus of Apollo took among the Greeks, and 
at last, in the Scandinavian Balder, we get the 
idea that the God was incarnate and then died. 

In these, and such as these, the notion was 
of a God — great and glorious — but the preach- 
ers of the Cross told, indeed, of a Healer, but 
of a rejected Healer. They told of a houseless 
wanderer, of harlots and sinners, of shepherds 
and sowers and fishermen, of the wine-press 
and vine-dressers, of father and mother and of 
family life, of marriage and festival, of the 
bridegroom and his friend. They spoke of 
suffering and of failure and of unrecognized 
death. Then men saw in all this something 
different from the bright sun-god of the 
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Hellenes, or the fated Balder of the chival- 
rous North, and said with whispered breath to 
themselves and to each other, ** This is the God 
we need/* And the same magic is working to 
the present day. The book which, in the 
present century, has had the greatest sale of 
all others is John Keble's " Christian Year,*' 
and why? Because, across the poetic Fan- 
taisie" of flowers and woods and winds and 
hills, we trace the passion-play of a suffering, 
self-denying life and death. The footsteps of 
the God are upon earth and among earthly 
things 

. . . .** Beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow." 

And if His feet are torn and bleeding by the 
roughness of the way, the purple stains upon 
the flower tissues that form our home-garlands 
prove only that we are His kin. 

But, is it true that there is no humor in the 
Gospels ? " What strokes of nature, if not of 
humor," to use Mr. Addison's words again, 
may we find in thq story, let us say, of the 
prodigal son ? What, in the light of the modern 
conception of humor, will come out of this? 

Here, surely, there is no want of real life — 
of low life, even. Here is a wild young scamp, 
as like Tom Jones as heart could wish. Here 

' **Fantaisie" is the name of a prince's garden in Jean 
Paul. 
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is ingratitude, forgetfulness of parents, riotous 
living, taverns, harlots, what not ? Then beg- 
gary and feeding swine and living upon husks. 
Then, when evil living is found not to answer, 
penitence — like Tom Jones again. 

And " when he was yet a great way off, his 
father saw him,** along the stony road beneath 
the vine-clad hills. Who can tell us how often 
the father's eyes had gazed longingly down 
the road since his son's figure, gay, reckless of 
the benefits just bestowed, accompanied by 
servants, eager for the pleasures of the world, 
had vanished from his sight ? Now, at last, 
after so long waiting and looking, he sees, in 
the far distance, a very different sight. He sees 
a solitary figure, worn and bent down, in rags, 
dragging on its weary steps ; how could the old 
man's gaze expect such a sight as this? Never- 
theless, his father knew him, '* and ran and fell 
on his neck." He did not wait for any accents 
of repentence, nor did he enforce any moral 
precepts which might advantage posterity. 
" He fell on his neck, and kissed him." Fool- 
ish old father ! 

Tom Jones is brought in. He goes to the 
bath. The familiar feeling of luxury comes 
over him once more. He is clothed in fine linen 
and has a gold ring placed upon his finger ; the 
past seems an evil dream. Then the fatted calf 
is killed. The banquet is spread, and there is 
festivity, musiCy and dancing-girls. 
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But, suddenly, in the midst of his delight, 
some trouble passes over the old man's face ; 
his eldest son is not in his place, and they bring 
him word that he is without, and refuses to 
come in. Some perception of a neglected truth 
passes through the father's mind, he rises and 
goes out — *' Therefore came his father out and 
entreated him." 

The eldest son had been out all day working 
in the vineyards : all his life had been one long 
performance of duty, taken for granted, and 
therefore, unpraised and unrecognized. In how 
many households will silent witness be borne 
that this is real life — the gentle and obedient 
service overlooked, nay, more than this, the 
cross word or hasty temper vented where there 
is no fear that it will be returned. 

" All these years have I served thee . . . • 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I 
might make merry with my friends." I am a 
man like others, gayety and feasting are pleas- 
ant to me, as to them. 

A look of perplexed, but growing insight 
comes into the father's face. " Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine." 

This is all very well, still he is conscious that 
there is something to be said for the eldest son, 
too. But his lost son — his wayward, and there- 
fore, loved son — is come again. 

" It is meet that we should make merry and 
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be glad, for this thy brother was dead and is 
alive again.*' We can see the pitiful, pleading 
look in the old man's eyes — " thy brother was 
dead ! " 

Yes, Addison must be right. Nature and 
humor cannot be far apart. The source and 
spring of humor is human life. Its charm con- 
sists not merely in laughter, or even in joy, but 
in the stirring of those sympathies and associa- 
tions which exist invariably in the race, for we 
inherit a world-life and a religion, the earth- 
springs of whose realities lie, perchance, too 
deep for laughter, but not, Heaven be thanked, 
too deep for tears. 



THE BOLLANDISTS. 

THE LITERARY HISTORY OF A MAGNUM OPUS. 

By the rev. GEORGE T. STOKES. 

The majority of educated people have, from 
time to time, in the course of their historical 
reading, come across some mention of the 
" Acta Sanctorum," or " Lives of the Saints" ; 
while but few know any thing as to the con- 
tents, or authorship, or history of that work. 
Yet it is a very great, nay a stupendous monu- 
ment of what human industry, steadily di- 
rected for ages toward one point, can effect. 
Industry directed for ages, I have said — an 
expression, which to some must seem almost 
like a misprint, but which is quite justified by 
facts, since the first volume issu-ed by the com- 
pany of the Bollandists, is dated Antwerp, 
1643 ; and the last, Paris, A.D. 1875. Two 
hundred and forty years have thus elapsed, and 
yet the work is not concluded. Indeed, as it 
has taken wellnigh two centuries and a half to 
narrate the lives of the Saints commemorated 
in the first ten months of the year, it may 
easily happen that the bones of the present 
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generation will all be mingled with the dust, 
before those Saints be reached who are 
celebrated on the 31st of December. Some 
indeed — prejudiced by the very name " Acta 
Sanctorum " — may be inclined to turn away, 
with a contempt bred of ignorance, from the 
whole subject. But if it were only as a mental 
and intellectual tonic the contemplation of 
these sixty stately folios, embracing about a 
thousand pages each, would be a most healthy 
exercise for the men of this age. This is the 
halcyon period of primers, introductions, hand- 
books, manuals. " Knowledge made Easy " is 
the cry on every side. We take our mental 
pabulum just as we take Liebig's essence of 
beef, in a very concentrated form, or as homoeo- 
pathists imbibe their medicine, in the shape of 
globules. I do not desire, however, to say one 
word against such publications. The great 
scholars of the seventeenth century, the Bol- 
landists, Casuabon, Fabricius, Valesius Ba- 
luze, D'Achery, Mabillon, Combefis, Vossius, 
Canisius, shut up their learning in immense 
folios, which failed to reach the masses as our 
primers and hand-books do, penetrating the 
darkness and diffusing knowledge in regions 
inaccessible to their more ponderous brethren. 
But at the same time their majestic tomes 
stand as everlasting protests on behalf of real 
and learned inquiry, of accurate, painstaking. 
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and often most critical research into the 
sources whence history, if worth any thing, 
must be drawn. 

I propose in this paper to give an account of 
the origin, progress, contents, and value of the 
work of the Bollandists, regarded as the vastest 
repertory of original material for the history 
of mediaeval times. This immense series is 
popularly known either as the "Acta Sancto- 
rum '* or Bollandists. The former is the 
proper designation. The latter, however, will 
suit best as the peg on which we shall hang our 
narrative. John BoUand, or Joannes Bollandus 
as it is in Latin, was, the name of a founder of 
a company, which more fortunate than most 
literary clubs, has lasted wellnigh three cent- 
uries. To him must be ascribed the honor 
of initiating the work, drawing the lines and 
laying the foundations of a building which has 
not yet been completed. That work was one 
often contemplated but never undertaken on 
the same exhaustive principles. Clement, the 
reputed disciple of the apostles Peter and Paul, 
is reported — in the " Liber Pontificalis " or 
" Lives of the Popes " ; dating from the early 
years of the sixth century — to have made pro- 
vision for preserving the " Acts of the Martyrs." 
Apocryphal as this account seems, yet the 
honest reader of Eusebius must confess that 
the idea was no novel one in the second cent- 
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\ ury, as is manifest from the well-known letter 
\ narrating the sufferings of the martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne. Space would now fail us 
to trace the development of hagiography in the 
Church. Let it suffice to say that century 
after century, as it slowly rolled by, contributed 
its quota both in east and west. In the east 
even an emperor, Basil, gave his name to a 
Greek martyrology ; while in both west and 
east the writings of Metaphrastes, Mombritius, 
Surius, Lipomanus, and Baronius, embalmed 
abundant legends in many a portly volume. 
Still the mind of a certain Heribert Rosweid, a 
professor at Douai, a Jesuit and an enthusiastic 
antiquarian, was not satisfied. Rosweid was a 
typical instance of those Jesuits, learned and 
^devout, who at a great crisis in the battle 
restored the fallen fortunes of the Church of 
Rome. As the original idea of the "Acta 
Sanctorum " is due to him, we maybe pardoned 
in giving a brief sketch of his career, though he 
was not in strictness a member of the BoUand- 
ist Company. 

Rosweid was born at Utrecht, in 1569, and 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1589, the year 
when all Europe, and the world at large, was 
ringing with the defeat of the Armada and the 
triumph of Protestantism. He studied and 
taught first at Douai and then at Antwerp, 
where, also after the manner of the Jesuits, he 
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entered upon active pastoral work, in which he 
caught a contagious fever, of which he died 
A.D. 1629. His literary life was very active, 
and very fruitful in such literature as delighted 
that age. Thus he produced editions of va- 
rious martyrologies ; the modern Roman, the 
ancient Roman, and that of Ado ; he discussed 
the question of keeping faith with heretics ; 
took an active share in the everlasting contro- 
versy concerning the " Imitatio Christi,** 
wherein he espoused the side of A-Kempis 
and the Augustinians, as against Gerson and 
the Benedictines ; published the lives of the 
Eastern Ascetics, who were the founders of 
modern monasticism ; debated with Isaac 
Casaubon concerning Baronius ; and published, 
in 1607, the "Lives of the Belgic Saints,** 
where we find the first sketch or general plan 
of the " Acta Sanctorum.** The idea of this 
great work suggested itself to Rosweid while 
living at Douai, where he used to employ 
his leisure time in the libraries of the neighbor- 
ing Benedictine monasteries, in search of 
manuscripts bearing on the lives of the Saints. 
It was an age of criticism, and he doubtless 
felt dissatisfied with all existing compilations, 
content as they were to repeat, parrot-like and 
without any examination, the legends of earlier 
ages. It was an age of research, too — more 
fruitful in some respects than those which 
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have followed — and he felt that an immense 
mass of original mateiial had never yet been 
utilized. It was at this period of his life he 
produced the work above mentioned, which we 
have briefly named the "Lives of the Belgic 
Saints," but the full title of which is, " Fasti 
Sanctorum quorum Vitae in Belgicis Bibli- 
othecis ManuscripttE." He intended it as a 
specimen of a greater and more comprehensive 
work, embracing the lives of all the Saints 
known to the Church throughout the world. 
He proposed that it should embrace sixteen 
volumes divided in the following manner : 
The first volume dealing with the life of 
Christ, and the great feasts; the second with 
the life of the Blessed Virgin and her feasts; 
the third to the sixteenth with the lives of the 
Saints according to the days of the month, to- 
gether with no less than thirteen distinct in- 
dexes — biographical, h istorJca!, controversial, 
geographical, and moral ; so that the reader 
might not have any ground for the complaint 
so often brought against modern German 
scholars, that they afford no apparatus to 
help the busy student when consulting their 
works. Rosweid's idea as to the manner in 
which those volumes should be compiled was 
no less original. He proposed first of all 
to bring together all the lives of Saints 
that had been ever published by previous 
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hagiographers ; which he would then compare 
with ancient manuscripts, as he was convinced 
that considerable interpolation had been made 
in the narratives. In addition, he desired to 
seek in all directions for new materials ; and to 
illustrate all the lives hitherto published or 
unpublished, by explaining obscurities, recon- 
ciling difficulties, and shedding upon their 
darker details the light of a more modern 
criticism. Rosweid*s fame was European in 
the first quarter of the seventeenth century ; 
and his proposal attracted the widest attention. 
To the best judges it seemed utterly imprac- 
ticable. Cardinal Bellarmine heard of it, and 
proved his keenness and skill in literary 
criticism by asking what age the man was who 
proposed such an undertaking. When informed 
that he was about forty, " Ask him," said the 
learned Cardinal, ** whether he has discovered 
that he will live two hundred years ; for within 
no smaller space can such a work be worthily 
performed by one man," — an unconscious 
prophecy, which has found in fact a most 
ample fulfilment ; for death snatched away 
Rosweid before he could do more toward his 
great undertaking than accumulate much 
precious material ; while more than two hun- 
dred years have elapsed, and yet the work 
is not completed. 

After the death of Rosweid, the Society of 
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I Jesus, which now regarded the undertaking as 
a corporate one, intrusted its continuation to 
Bollandus. He was thirty-three years of age, 
and had distinguished himself in every branch 
of the Society's activity as a teacher, a divine, 
a scholar, and an orator. In this last capacity, 
indeed, it was his duty to address Latin sermons 
to the aristocracy of Antwerp, a fact which 
betokens a much more learned audience than 
now falls to any preacher's lot. He was a wise 
director of conscience too, a sphere of duty in 
which the Jesuits have always deUghted, A 
story is told illustrating his skill in this direc- 
tion. One of the highest magistrates of the 
city, being suddenly seized with a fatal illness, 
despatched a messenger for Bollandus, who 
at once responded to the call, only however to 
find the sick man in deepest trouble, on 

. account of the sternness with which he had ex- 
ercised his Judicial functions. He acknowl- 
edged that he had often been the means of in- 
flicting capital punishment when the other 
judges would have a milder sentence in the 
belief that he was rescuing the condemned 
from greater crimes, which they would in- 
evitably commit, and securing the salvation of 
their souls through the repentance to which 
their ghostly adviser would lead them prior to 
their execution. Bollandus at once perceived 

P that he had to deal with the over-scrupulous 
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conscience of one who had striven, according 
to his light, to do his duty. He therefore pro- 
duced his breviary, and proceeded to read and 
expound the hundred and first psalm, ** I will 
sing of mercy and judgment; " making such a 
very pertinent application of it to the magis- 
trate's case, as led him to cry out with tears : 
"What comfort thou hast brought me, 
Father ! now I die happy.** A consideration 
of these numerous and apparently inconsistent 
engagements may not be without some prac- 
tical use in this age. Looking at the varied 
occupations of Bollandus and his fellows, and 
at the massive works which they at the 
same time produced, who can help smiling 
at the outcry which the advocates for the en- 
dowment of research, as they style themselves, 
raised some time ago against the simple 
proposal of the Oxford University Commis- 
sion, that well-endowed professors should 
deliver some lectures on their own special sub- 
jects ? Such a practice they maintained, would 
utterly distract the mind from all original in- 
vestigation of the sources. Such certainly was 
not the case with the Bollandists, who yet 
could make time carefully — far more carefully 
than most modern historians — to investigate 
the sources of European history. But then the 
Bollandists were real students, and had neither 
lawn tennis nor politics to divert them from 
their chosen career. 
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BoUandus again is a healthy study for 
modems in the triumph exhibited by him 
of mind over matter, of the ardent student 
over physical difficulties. His rooms were no 
pleasant College chambers, lofty, commodious, 
and well-ventilated ; on the contrary the apart- 
ments where the volumes commemorating the 
saints of January saw the light were two small 
dark chambers next the roof, exposed alike to 
the heat of summer and the cold of winter, in 
the Jesuit House at Antwerp. In them 
were heaped up, for such is the expression 
of his biographer, the documents accumulated 
by his Society during forty years. How vast 
their number must have been is manifest from 
this one fact that Bollandus possessed upward 
of four hundred distinct Lives of Saints, and 
more than two hundred histories of cities, 
bishoprics, and moiiastaries in the Italian 
language alone, whence our readers may judge 
of the size of the entire collection which dealt 
with the saints and martyrs of China, Japan, 
and Peru, as well as those of Greece and 
Rome. 

Bollandus was summoned to his life's work 
in 1629. He at once entered upon a vigorous 
pursuit of fresh manuscripts jn every quarter 
of the globe, wherein he was mightily assisted 
by the organization of the Jesuit Society, and 
he liberal assistance bestowed upon his un- 
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dertaking by successive abbots of the great 
Benedictine Monastery of Liessies, near Cam- 
bray, specially by Antonius Winghius, the 
friend and patron, first of Rosweid, and then 
of Bollandus. Indeed, it was the existence 
and rich endowments of those great mon- 
asteries which explains the publication of such 
immense works as those of Bollandus, Mabil- 
lon, and Tillemont, quite surpassing any now 
issued even by the wealthiest publishers among 
ourselves, and only approached, and that at a 
distance, by Pertz*s " Monumenta *' in Ger- 
many. 

New material was now poured in upon him 
from every quarter, from English Benedictines, 
even, and Irish Franciscans ; though, indeed, as 
regards the latter, Bollandus seems to have 
cherished a wholesome suspicion as to the 
genuineness of many, if not most, of the Irish 
legends. But Bollandus, though he worked 
hard, and knew no other enjoyment save his 
work, was only human. He soon found the 
labor was too great for any one man to per- 
form, while, in addition, he was racked and 
torn with disease in many shapes ; gout, stone, 
rupture, all settled like harpies upon his ema- 
ciated frame, so that in 1635 he was compelled 
to take Henschenius as his assistant. This was 
in every respect a fortunate choice, as Hen- 
schenius proved himself a man of much wider 
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views as to the scope of the work than Bollan- 
dus himself. BoUandus had proposed simply 
to incorporate the notices of the Saints found 
in ancient martyrologies and manuscripts, add- 
ing brief notes upon any difficulties of his- 
tory, geography, or theology, which might 
arise To Henschenius was allotted the month 
of February. He at once set to work, and 
produced under the date of Feb. 6th, exhaustive 
memoirs of SS. Amandus and Vedastus, Gallic 
bishops of the sixth and eleventh centuries 
whose lives present a striking picture of those 
troubled times, amid which the foundations of 
French history were laid. Henschenius scorned 
the narrow limits within which his master would 
fain limit himself. He boldly launched out 
into a discussion of all the aspects of his sub- 
ject, discussing not merely the men themselves 
but also the history of their times, and doing 
that in a manner now impossible, as the then 
well-stored, but now widely scattered muni- 
ment rooms of the abbeys of Flanders and 
Northern France lay at his disposal. BoUan- 
dus was so struck at the success of this innova- 
tion that he at once abandoned his own re- 
stricted ideas, and adopted the more exhaus- 
tive method of his assistant, which of course in- 
volved the extension of the work far beyond 
the sixteen volumes originally contemplated. 
The first two volumes appeared in 1643, and 
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the next three, including the " Saints of Feb- 
ruary/' in 1658. About this time the reigning 
Pontiff, Alexander VII, who had been the life- 
long friend and patron of Bollandus, pressed 
upon him an oft-repeated invitation to visit 
Rome, and utilize for his work the vast stores 
accumulated there and in the other libraries of 
Italy. Bollandus had hitherto excused him- 
self. In fact, he possessed already more mate- 
rial than he could conveniently use. But now 
that larger apartments had been assigned to 
him, and proper arrangements and classifica- 
tions adopted in his library — due especially to 
the skill of Henschenius — ^he felt that such a 
journey would be most advantageous to his 
work. As, however, he could not go in person, 
owing to his infirmities, which were daily in- 
creasing, he deputed thereto Henschenius and 
Daniel Papebrock, a young assistant lately 
added to the Company, and destined to spend 
fifty-five years in its service. This history of 
that literary journey is well worth reading. 
The reader, curious on such points, will find it 
in the "Life of Bollandus,*' prefixed to the 
first volume of the " March Saints,'* chap, xiii- 
XX. Still more interesting, were it printed, 
would be the diary of his journey kept by 
Papebrock, now preserved in the Burgundy 
Library at Brussels, and numbered 17,672. 
Twenty-nine months were spent in this jour- 
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ney, from the middle of 1659 to the end of 
1661. BoUandus accompanied his disciples as 
far as Cologne, where they were received with 
almost royal honors. After parting with their 
master, his followers proceeded up the Rhine 
and through Southern Germany, making a very 
thorough examination of the libraries, to all of 
which free access was given ; the very Protes- 
tant town of Nuremberg, being most forward to 
honor the literary travellers, while the President 
of the Lutheran Consistory assisted them even 
with his purse. Entering Italy by way of 
Trent, they arrived at Venice toward the end 
of October, where they found the first rich 
store of Greek manuscripts, and whence also 
they despatched by sea to Bollandus the first- 
fruits of their toil. From Venice they made a 
thorough examination of the libraries of 
Northeast Italy, at Vicenza, Verona, Padua, 
Bologna ; whence they turned aside to visit 
Ravenna, walking thither one winter's day, 
November iSth — a journey of thirty miles — 
and Henschenius, be it observed, was now 
sixty years of age.' They spent the greater 

' Henschenius was a man of great physical powers. H« al- 
ways delighted in walking exercise, and executed man}' of his . 
litcraty journeys in Italy on (ooL, even amid the summer ^ 
heats. Ten years later, when close on seventy, he walked OILV 
Etn emci^ency ten leagues in one day through the mountaiuf 
and forests of the Ardennes district, and was quite fresh nert 
day for anolher pumey. He was a man of very full com- 
plexion. According to the medical system of the lime, 1 ' 
dulged in blood-tetting once or twice a yeat 
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part of the year 1661 at Rome, at Naples — 
where the blood and relics of St. Januarius 
were specially exhibited to them, an honor 
only conferred on kings and their ambassadors 
— and amid the rich libraries of the numerous 
abbeys of Southern Italy. But even when ab- 
sent from Rome their work went on apace. 
They enjoyed the friendship of some wealthy 
merchants from their own land, who liberally 
supplied them with money, enabling them to 
employ five or six scribes to copy the manu- 
scripts they selected; while the patronage of 
two eminent scholars, even yet celebrated in 
the world of letters, Lucas Holstenius and 
Ferdinand Ughelli, backed by the still more 
powerful aid of the Pope, placed every 
library at their command. The Pope, indeed, 
went so far as to remove, in their case, every 
anathema forbidding the removal of books or 
manuscripts from the libraries. Lucas Hol- 
stenius, in his boyhood a Lutheran, in his later 
age an agent in the conversion of Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, and one of the greatest among 
the giants of the black-letter learning of the 
age, rated the BoUandists and their work so 
highly that at his decease, which took place 
while they were in Rome, he used their minis- 
try alone in receiving the last sacraments of 
the Roman Church. Encouraged and sup- 
ported thus, the BoUandists economized and 
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Utilized erer^- moment. They were in the 
habit of rising before day to say their sacked 
offices ; and then prosecuted, with their secre- 
taries, their loved work till ten or eleven 
o'clock at night. When leaving Rome they 
were enabled therefore to send to Bollandus, 
by sea, a second consignment of three chests 
of manuscripts, in addition to a large store 
which they carried home themselves. 

On their return journey they visited Florence 
and Milan, spending more than half a year in 
these libraries, and then proceeded through 
France to Paris, where they met scholars like 
Du Cange, Combefis and Labbe. They finally 
arrived at home December 21, 1661, to find 
Bollandus in a very precarious state of health, 
which terminated in his death in 1665. The 
life of Bolland is a type of the lives led by all 
his disciples and successors. Devout, retired, 
studious, they gave themselves up, generation 
after generation, to their appointed task, the 
elders continually assuming to themselves one 
or two younger assistants, so as to preserve 
their traditions unimpaired. And what a work 
was theirs ! How it dwarfed all modem publi- 
cations ! Bollandus worked at eight of those 
folios, Henschenius at twenty-four, Papebrock 
at nineteen, Janningus his successor at thirteen ; 
and so the work went on, aided by a subsidy 
from the Imperial House of Austria, till the 
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suppression of the Jesuits, which was followed 
soon after by the dissolution of the BoUandists 
in 1788. Their library became then an object 
of desire to many foreigners, who would un- 
doubtedly have purchased it, had it not been 
for the opposition of the local government, and 
of several Belgian abbeys. It was finally 
bought by Godfrey Hermans, a Praemonstra- 
tensian abbot, under whose auspices the publi- 
cation of the work continued for seven years 
longer, till, on the outburst of the wars of the 
French Revolution, the library was dispersed, 
part burnt, part hidden, part hurried into 
Westphalia. At length, after various chances, 
a great part of the manuscripts was obtained 
for the ancient library of the House of Bur- 
gundy, now forming part of the royal library at 
Brussels, while others of them were reclaimed 
for the library of the New BoUandists at Lou- 
vain, where the work is now carried on. After 
the dissolution of the old company, two at- 
tempts at least, one in 1801 and the other in 
1 8 10 — this last under the all-powerful patron- 
age of Napoleon — were made, though with- 
out success, to revive the work. Better fortune 
attended a proposal made in 1838 by four 
members of the Jesuit Society — viz., J. B. 
Boone, J. Vandermoere, P. Coppens, and J. 
van Hecke. Since that time the publication 
of the volumes has steadily proceeded ; we 
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may even hope that the progress of the work in J 
the future will be stil! more rapid, as the com- 
pany has lately added to its ranks P. C, deJ 
Smedt, one of the most learned and laborious J 
ecclesiastical historians in the Roman Com-^ 
munion." 

After this sketch of the history of the Bol-J 
landists, which the literary student can easily] 
supplement from the various memoirs of de- 1 
ceased members scattered through the volumes I 
of the "Acta Sanctorum," we proceed to : 
consideration of the results of labors so long, 
so varied, and so strenuous. We shall now 
describe the plan of the work, the helps all too 
little known toward the effective use thereof, 
and then offer some specimens illustrating its 
critical value. When an ordinary reader takes 
up a volume of the " Acta Sanctorum," he i 
very apt to find himself utterly at sea. The I 
very pagination is puzzling, two distinct kinds \ 
being used in all of the volumes, and even I 
three in some. Then again lists, indexes, dis- I 
sertations, acts of Saints, seem mingled indis- J 
criminately. This apparent confusion, how- 1 
ever, is all on the surface, as the reader \ 
once see, if he take the trouble to read the | 

' Since tliis paper was written the Bollandisia have \: 
t.prospcctus of an annual publication called "Analects 
\ diana." From this document we leatn that disease and death \ 

owrcduced the company very tow, De Smedt !i 

t almost as soon 8S elected. 
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second chapter of the general preface prefixed 
to the first volume of the** January Saints," 
where the plan of the work is elaborately set 
forth. Let us briefly analyze a volume. The 
daily order of the Roman martyrology was 
taken as the basis of Holland's scheme. Our 
author first of all arranged the saints of each 
day in chronological order, discussing them 
accordingly. A list of the names belonging to 
it is prefixed to the portion of the volume 
devoted to each separate day, so that one can 
see at a glance the lives belonging to that day 
and the order in which they are taken. A list 
then follows of those rejected or postponed to 
other days. Next come prefaces, prolegomena, 
and ** previous dissertations," examining the 
lives, actions, and miracles of the Saints, au- 
thorship and history of the manuscripts, and 
other literary and historical questions. Then 
appear the lives of the Saints in the original 
language, if Latin ; if not, then a Latin version 
is given ; while of the Greek menologion^ which 
the Bollandists discovered during their Roman 
journey, we have both the Greek original and 
a Latin translation. Appended to the lives 
are annotations, explaining any difficulties 
therein ; while no less than five or six indexes 
adorn each volume ; the first an alphabetical 
list of Saints discussed ; the second chronologi- 
cal ; the third historical ; the fourth topo- 
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graphical ; the fifth an onomasticon, or glos- 
sary ; the sixth moral or dialectic, suggesting 
topics for preachers. 

Prefixed to each volume will be found a 
dedication to some of the numerous patrons of 
the Bollandists, followed by an accouut of the 
life and labors of any of their company who 
had died since their last publication. Thus, 
opening the first volume for March, we find, in 
order, a dedication to the reigning Pope, Clem- 
ent IX ; the life of Bollandus ; an alphabetical 
index of all the Saints celebrated during the 
first eight days of March ; a chronological list 
of Saints discussed under the head of March ist ; 
the lives of Saints, including the Greek ones 
discovered by Henschenius during his Italian 
tour, ranged under their various natal days, 
followed by five indexes as already described. 
But, the reader may well ask, is there no gen- 
eral index, no handy means of steering one's 
way through this vast mass of erudition, with- 
out consulting each one of those fifty or sixty 
volumes ? Without such an apparatus, indeed, 
this giant undertaking would be largely in 
vain ; but here again the forethought of Bol- 
landus from the very outset of his enterprise 
made provision for a general index, which was 
at last published at Paris, in 1875. We possess 
also in Potthast*s "Bibliotheca Historica 
Medii Aevi/* a most valuable guide through 
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the mazes of the " Acta Sanctorum/' while for 
a very complete analysis of every volume, 
joined with a lucid explanation of any changes 
in arrangement, we may consult De Backer's 
** Biblioth^que des Ecrivains de la Compagnie 
de J^sus,** t. v., under the name " Bollandus/' 
But, some may say, what is the use of con- 
sulting these volumes? Are they not simply 
gigantic monuments of misplaced and misap- 
plied human industry, gathering up every 
wretched nursery tale and village superstition, 
and transmitting them to future ages ? Such 
certainly has been the verdict of some who 
knew only the backs of the books, or who at 
furthest had opened by chance upon some 
passage where — true to the rule which com- 
pelled them to print their manuscripts as they 
found them — the Bollandists have recorded the 
legendary stories of the Middle Ages. Yet 
even for an age which searches diligently, as 
after hid treasure, for the old folk-lore, the 
nursery rhymes, the popular songs and legends 
of Scandinavia, Germany, and Greece, the 
legends of mediaeval Christendom might surely 
prove interesting. But I regard the **Acta 
Sanctorum ** as specially valuable for mediaeval 
history, secular as well as ecclesiastical, simply 
because the authors — having had unrivalled op- 
portunities of obtaining or copying documents 
— printed their authorities as they found them ; 
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and thus preserves for us a mine of historical 

material which otherwise would have perished 
in the French Revolution and its subsequent 
wars. Yet it is very strange how little this 
mine has been worked. We must suppose, in- 
deed, that it was simply due to the want of the 
helps enumerated above — all of which have 
come into existence within the last twenty-five 
years — that neither of our own great historians 
who have dealt with the Middle Ages, Gibbon 
or Hallam, have, as far as we have been able 
to discover, ever consulted them. 

Yet the very titles of even a few out of the 
very many critical dissertations appended to 
the "Lives of the Saints," will show how 
very varied and how very valuable were the 
purely historical labors of the Bollandists. Thus 
opening the first volume of the "Thesaurus An- 
tiquitatis," a collection of the critical treatises 
scattered through the volumes published prior 
to 1750, the following titles strike the eye: 
" Dissertations on the Byzantine Historian 
Theophanes," on the "Ancient Catalogues of 
the Roman Pontiffs," on the " Diplomatic 
Art " — a discussion which elicited the famous 
treatise of Mabillon, " De Re Diplomatica," 
laying down the true principles for distinguish- 
ing false documents from true — on certain 
mediEEval "Itineraries in Palestine," on the 
" Patriarchates of Alexandria and Jerusalem," 
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on the " Bishops of Milan to the year 1261," on 
the "Mediaeval Kings of Majorca," and no less 
than three treatises on the ** Chronology of the 
early Merovingian and other French Kings." 
Let us take for instance these last-mentioned 
essays on the early French kings. In them we 
find the Bollandists discovering a king of 
France, Dagobert II, whose romantic history, 
banishment to Ireland, restoration to his king- 
dom by the instrumentality of Archbishop 
Wilfrid, of York, and tragic death, had, till 
their investigations, lain hidden from every his- 
torian. As soon, indeed, as they had brought 
this obscure episode to light, and had elabo- 
rately traced the genealogy of the Merovin- 
gians, their claim to the discovery was disputed 
by Hadr. Valesius, the historiographer to the 
French Court, who was of course jealous that 
any one else should know more about the ori- 
gins of the French monarchy than he did. His 
pretension, however, was easily refuted by 
Henschenius, who showed that he had himself 
discovered this derelict king twelve years be- 
fore Valesius turned his thoughts to the sub- 
ject, having published in 1654 a dissertation 
upon him distinct from those embodied in the 
" Acta Sanctorum." Hallam, in his " History 
of the Middle Ages," introduces this king, and 
notices that his history had escaped all his- 
torians till discovered by some learned men in 
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the seventeenth century ; for it, is in this vaguej 
way he alludes to the Bollandists— and thea.l 
refers for his authority to Sismondi, who inl 
turn knows nothing of the Bollandists' share i 
the discovery, but attributes it to Mabil! 
when treating of the "Acts of the Benedictine 
Saints." Let us again take up Hallam, and 
we shall in vain search for notices of the kings 
of Majorca, a branch of the Royal family 
of Aragon, who reigned in the Balearic 
Islands in the thirteenth and fourteenth cent- 
uries. Let any one, however, desirous of a 
picture of the domestic life of sovereigns dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, take up Papebrock's 
treatise on the " Palatine Laws " of James U, 
King of Majorca, A.n. 1324, where he will see 
depicted — all the more minutely because from 
the size of his principality the king had no 
other outlet for his energy — the ritual of a 
medieval court, illustrated, too, with pictures 
drawn from the original manuscript. In this 
document are laid down with painful minute- 
ness, the duties of every official from the chan- 
cellor and the major-domo to the lowest scul- 
lions and grooms, including butlers, cooks, 
blacksmiths, musicians, scribes, physicians, sur- 
geons, chaplains, choir-men, and chamberlains. 
Remote, too, as these kings of Majorca and 
their elaborate ceremonial may seem to be 
from the England of to-day, a careful study of 
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these " Palace Laws " would seem to indicate 
either that our own Court Ritual was derived 
from it, or else that both are deduced from one 
common stock. The point of contact, how- 
ever, between our own court etiquette and 
that of Majorca is not so very hard to find. 
The kings of Aragon, acting on the usual 
principle, might is right, devoured the inheri- 
tance of their kinsmen, which lay so tantalizing- 
ly close to their own shores, during the lifetime 
of the worthy legislator, James II. But as 
Greece led captive her conqueror, Rome, so 
too Aragon, though superior in brute force, 
bowed to the genius of Majorca, at least on 
points of courtly details, and adopted en bloc 
the laws of James II, which were published as 
his own by Peter IV, King of Aragon, A.D. 
1344. Thence they passed over to the United 
Kingdom of Castile and Aragon, and so may 
have easily found their way to England ; for 
surely, if a naturally ceremonious people like 
the Spaniards needed instruction on such mat- 
ters from the Majorcans, how much more must 
colder northerns like ourselves. This incident 
illustrates the special opportunities possessed 
by the Bollandists for consulting ancient docu- 
ments, which otherwise would most probably 
have been lost forever. Their manuscript of 
those Majorcan laws seems to have been orig- 
inally the property of the legislator himself. 
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When King James was dispossessed of his 
Idogdom, he fled to Philip VI of France, seek- 
ing redress, and bearing with him a splendid 
copy of his laws as a present, which his son 
and successor John in turn presented to Philip, 
Duke of Bui^ndy, After lying there a cent- 
ury it found its way to Flanders, in the train 
of a Duchess of Burgundy, and thus finally 
came into the possession of the Antwerp 
Jesuits. 

Again, the study of the Bollandists throws 
light upon the past history and present state, 
of Palestine. Thus the indefatigable Pape-, 
brock, equally at home in the most various 
kinds of learning, discusses the history of the 
Bishops and Patriarchs of Jerusalem, in a tract 
preliminary to the third volume for May. But, 
not content with a subject so wide, he branches 
off to treat of divers other questions relating to 
Oriental history, such as the Essenes and the 
origin of Monasticism, the Saracenic persecution 
' of the Eastern Christians and the introduction.] 
of the Arabic notation into Europe. On this last 
head the Bollandists anticipate some modem 
speculations," He maintains, on the authority 
of a Greek manuscript in the Vatican, written 
by an Eastern monk, MaximusPlanudes, about 
1270, that, while the Arabs derived their nota- 

' Cf., for ioalnnce. Colebrook's " Life and Ess»ys," i, 309, 1 
i. 3*0, 399, 474 ; 'Wcepkd, ' ' Memoir on [he Prop»galior - ' 
I Indian Cyphers in Jour, Asiatique," 1863. 
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tion from the Brahmins of India, about a.d. 
200, they only introduced it into Eastern 
Europe so late as the thirteenth century. Upon 
the geography of Palestine again they give us 
information. All modern works of travel or 
survey dealing with the Holy Land, make fre- 
quent reference to the records left us by men 
like Eusebius and Jerome, and the itineraries 
of the " Bordeaux Pilgrim,*' of Bishop Arculf, 
A.D. 700, Benjamin of Tudela, a.d. i 163, and 
others. In the second volume for May, we 
have presented to us, two itineraries, one of 
which seems to have escaped general notice. 
One is the record of Antoninus Martyr, a travel- 
ler in the seventh century. This is well known 
and often quoted. The other is the diary of a 
Greek priest, Joannes Phocas, describing the 
" castles and cities from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
together with the holy places of Syria, Phoeni- 
cia, and Palestine," as they were seen by him 
in the year 1185. This manuscript, first pub- 
lished in the " Acta Sanctorum,*' was discovered 
in the island of Chios, by Leo Allatius, after- 
ward librarian of the Vatican. It is very rich 
in interesting details concerning the state of 
Palestine and Christian tradition in the twelfth 
century. The BoUandists again were the first 
to bring prominently forward in the last volume 
of June the "Ancient Roman Calendar of 
Polemeus Silvius." This seems to have been a 
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combined calendar and diary, kept by some 
citizen of Rome in the middle of the fifth 
century. It records from day to day the state 
of the weather, the direction of the wind, the 
birthdays of eminent characters in history, 
poets like Virgil, orators like Cicero, emperors 
like Vespasian and Julian ; and is at the same 
time most important as showing the large inter- 
mixture of heathen ideas and fashions which 
still continued paramount in Rome a century 
and a half after the triumph of Christianity. 

The new Bollandists, indeed, do not produce 
such exhaustive monographs as their predeces- 
sors did ; but we cannot join in the verdict of 
the writer in the new issue of the " Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,*' who tells us that the con- 
tinuation is much inferior to the original work. 
Some of their articles manifest a critical ac- 
quaintance with the latest modern research, as, 
for instance, their dissertation on the Homerite 
Martyrs and the Jewish Homerite kingdom of 
Southern Arabia, wherein they display their 
knowledge of the work done by the great Ori- 
entalists of England and Germany, while in 
their history of St. Rose, of Lima, A.D. 1617, 
they celebrate the only American who was 
ever canonized by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and, at the same time, give us a fearful picture 
of the austerities to which fanaticism can lead 
its victims. Perhaps to some readers one of 
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the most interesting points about this great 
work, when viewed in the light of modern his- 
tory, will be the complete change of front which 
it exhibits on one of the test questions about 
Papal Infallibility. One of the great difficulties 
in the path of this doctrine is the case of Libe- 
rius. Pope in the middle of the fourth century. 
He is accused — and to ordinary minds the accu- 
sation seems just — of having signed an Arian 
formula, of having communicated with the 
Arians, and of having anathematized St. 
Athanasius. He stood firm for awhile, but 
was exiled by the Emperor. During his ab- 
sence Felix II was chosen Pope. Liberius, 
after a time was permitted to return ; where- 
upon the spectacle, so often afterward repeated, 
was witnessed, of two Popes competing for the 
Papal throne. Felix, however he may have 
fared in life, has fairly surpassed his opponent 
in death, since Felix appears in the Roman 
Martyrology as a Saint and a Martyr, under 
the date of July 29th ; while Liberius is not 
admitted therein, even as a Confessor. This 
would surely seem to give us every guarantee 
for the sanctity of Felix and the fallibility of 
Liberius, as the Roman Martyrology of to-day 
is guaranteed by a decree of Pope Gregory 
XIII, issued " under the ring of the Fisher- 
man/' In this decree " all patriarchs, archbish 
ops, bishops, abbots, and religious orders/* 
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badcim to *.i5e tb:^ Ma ii\ i u logy vithont addi- 
tSoa, char:;^, cc s-ibtraction : whflc any one so 
altering h 15 Tramcd that he will incur the 
"vrarh of Alziighry God and the blessed apos- 
tles. Peter and PauL The earlier BoUandists. 
with this avf :il anathema hanging over them, 
most loyally accepted the Roman MartjTolog}^ 
and therefore most \-igorou5ly maintained, in 
the seventh volume for July, the heresy of 
Liberios, as well as the orthodoxy* and sain tship 
of Felix. But. as vears rolled on, this admis- 
sion was seen to be of the most dangerous con- 
sequence ; and so we find, in the sixth volume 
for September, that Felix has become, as he 
still remains in current Roman historians, like 
Alzog, a heretic, a schismatic, and an anti- 
Pope, while Liberius is restored to his position 
as the only valid and orthodox Bishop of Rome. 
But then the disagreeable question arises, if 
this be so, what becomes of the Papal decree of 
Gregory XIII, issued Ji/^ annulo piscatoris^ and 
the anathemas appended thereto ? With the 
merits of this controversy, however, we are, as 
historical students, in a very slight degree con- 
cerned ; and we simply produce these facts as 
specimens of the riches contained in the exter- 
nally unattractive volumes of the '* Acta Sanc- 
torum." Space would fail us, did we attempt 
to set forth at any length the contents of these 
volumes. Suffice it to say that even upon our 
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English annals, which have been so thoroughly 
explored of late years, the records of the Bol- 
landists would probably throw some light, dis- 
cussing, as they do, at great length, the lives of 
such English saints as Edward the Confessor 
and Wilfrid of York; and yet they are not too 
favorably disposed toward our insular saints, 
since they plainly express their opinion that 
our pious simplicity has filled their Acts with 
incredible legends and miracles, more suited to 
excite laughter than to promote edification. 

But, doubtless, our reader is weary of our 
hagiographers. We must, therefore, notice 
briefly the controversies in which their labors 
involved them. Bollandus, when he died, de- 
parted amid universal regret ; Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Carmelites, all joined with Jesuits 
in regret for his death, and in prayers for his 
eternal peace. A few years afterward the So- 
ciety experienced the very fleeting character of 
such universal popularity. During the issue of 
the first twelve volumes, they had steered 
clear of all dangerous controversies by a rigid 
observance of the precepts laid down by Bol- 
landus. In discussing, however, the life of Al- 
bert, at first Bishop of Vercelli, and afterward 
Papal Legate and Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
Papebrock challenged the alleged antiquity of 
the Carmelite Order, which affected to trace 
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itself back to Elijah the Tishbite. This piece 
of scepticism brought down a storm upon his 
devoted head, which raged for years and in- 
volved Popes, yea even Princes and Courts in 
the quarrel. Du Cange threw the shield of his 
vast learning over the honest criticism of the 
Jesuits. The Spanish Inquisition stepped for- 
ward in defence of the Carmelites ; and toward 
the end of the seventeenth century condemned 
the first fourteen volumes of the *'Acta Sanc- 
torum ' ' as dangerous to the faith. The Car- 
melites were very active in writing pamphlets in 
their own defence, wherein after the manner of 
the time they deal more in hard words and bad 
names than in sound argument. Thus the 
title of one of their pamphlets describes Pape- 
brock as " the new Ishmael whose hand is against 
every man and every man's hand is against 
him.'* It is evident, however, that they felt 
the literary battle going against them, inas- 
much as in 1696 they petitioned the King of 
Spain to impose perpetual silence upon their 
adversaries. As his most Catholic Majesty did 
not see fit to interfere, they presented a similar 
memorial to Pope Innocent XIII, who in 1699 
imposed the cldture upon all parties, and thus 
effectually terminated a battle which had raged 
for twenty years. Papebrock again involved 
himself at a later period in a controversy 
touching a very tender and very impor- 
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tant point in the Roman system. In dis- 
cussing the lives of some Chinese mar- 
tyrs, he advocated the translation of the 
Litugy into the vulgar tongue of the con- 
verts ; which elicited a reply from Gueranger 
in his " Institutions Th^ologiques "; while, 
again, between the years 1729 and 1736 a 
pitched battle took place between the Bol- 
landists and the Dominicans touching the gene- 
alogy of their founder St. Dominic. All these 
controversies, with many other minor ones in 
which they were engaged, will be found sum- 
med up in an apologetic folio which the Bol- 
landists published. In looking through it the 
reader will specially be struck by this instruc- 
tive fact, that the bitterness and violence of 
the controversy were always in the inverse 
ratio of the importance of the points at issue. 
This much also must any fair mind allow; the 
Society of Jesus, since the days of Pascal and 
the " Provincial Letters," has been regarded as 
a synonym for dishonesty and fraud. From 
any such charge the student of the " Acta 
Sanctorum ** must regard the Bollandists as 
free. In them we behold oftentimes a credulity 
which would not have found place among men 
who knew by experience more of the world 
of life and action, but, on the other hand, we 
find in them thorough loyalty to historical 
truth. They deal in no suppression of evi- 
dence ; they give every side of the question. 
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They write like men who feel, as Bollandus 
their founder did, that under no circumstances 
is it right to tell a lie. They never hesitate to 
avow their own convictions and predilections. 
They draw their own conclusions and put their 
own gloss upon facts and documents ; but yet 
they give the documents as they found them, 
and they enable the impartial student — work- 
ing not in trammels as they did — to make a 
sounder and truer use of them. They display 
not the spirit of the mere confessor whose tone 
has been lowered by the stifling atmosphere of 
the casuistry with which he has been perpetu- 
ally dealing; but, the braced soul, the hardy 
courage of the historical critic, who, having J 
climbed the lofty peaks of by-gone centuries, 
has watched the inevitable discovery and defeat] 
of lies, the grandeur and beauty of truth.J 
They were Jesuits indeed, and, like all thel 
members of that Society, were bound, so farasA 
possible, to sink all human affections andl 
consecrate every thought to the work of their! 
order. If such a sacrifice be lawful for anyfl 
man, if it be permitted any thus to suppressj 
the deepest and holiest affections which GodI 
has created, surely such a sacrifice could notT 
have been made in the pursuance of a worthier;! 
or nobler object than the rescue from destruc-'l 
tion, and the preservation to all ages, of theJ 
facts and documents contained in the " Acta | 
Sanctorum.' 



ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM. 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Goethe's account of beauty is surely the 
best that has ever been given of it : Das Schone 
ist eine Manifestation geheimer Naturgesetze^ 
die uns ohne dessen Ersckeinung ewigwdren ver- 
borgen geblieben. ** The beautiful is a manifes- 
tation of secret laws of nature, which, but for 
its apparition, would have forever remained 
hidden from us." Nothing can be truer ; we 
may remember it every time that we look upon 
a lovely face, every time (still more) that we 
regard a fine work of literature. Yes ; what is 
beautiful attracts us and delights us by virtue 
of natural laws ; but these laws are secret, we 
cannot draw out the recipe for making the 
beautiful from them ; when, however, the 
beautiful meets us, and we are attracted and 
delighted by it, then we find that here we have 
them manifested. Now the attraction and 
delight from what is beautiful is thus, as we 
see, a natural force, and it is, moreover, one of 
the most powerful natural forces that act upon 
mankind. When, therefore, we have succeeded 
in enlisting it in support of conduct and reli- 
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gion, we have enlisted a most potent auxiliary. 
But furthermore, when we have once got this 
auxiliary, it is necessary to remember that 
there is something secret and incalculable 
about its nature. We do not know how it is 
originated ; we cannot break it up and be sure 
of being able to produce it afresh by methods 
of our own ; if we tamper with it we are likely 
to lose it. There it is at present, and it is of a 
most subtle and fugitive nature ; let us treat it, 
therefore, with all respect. 

Thoughts of this kind pass through my mind 
as I turn over the pages of the revised version 
of the New Testament. Our established ver- 
sion comes to us from an age of singular power, 
and has great beauty. This beauty is a source 
of gfreat power. Use and wont have further 
added to the power of this beauty by attaching 
to the old version a thousand sentiments and 
associations. Altogether, a force of the ut- 
most magnitude has come into being. The 
revisers seem to me to have been insufficiently 
aware either of the nature of this force, or of its 
importance and value. They too much pro- 
ceed either as if they had the recipe, if they 
broke up the force and beauty and sentiment 
attaching to the old version, for producing this 
force afresh themselves, or else as if the force 
was a matter of no great importance. In either 
case they arc mistaken. The beauty of the 
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old version is " a manifestation of secret laws 
of nature," and neither the revisers nor any of 
us can be sure of finding the recipe, if we 
destroy this manifestation, for compounding 
another as good. And if we think that its 
beauty does not much matter, then we have 
nature against us ; for a manifestation of beauty 
is a manifestation of laws of nature. 

The Dean of Chichester has attacked the 
revisers with exceeding great vehemence, and 
many of his reasons for hostility to them I do 
not share. But when he finally fixes on a test 
passage and condemns them by it, he shows, 
I must say, a genuine literary instinct, a true 
sense for style, and brings to my mind that to 
him it was given to produce, long ago, in an 
Oxford prize-poem, that excellent line describ- 
ing Petra which Arthur Stanley used to praise 
so warmly — 

** A rose-red city, half as old as time." 

The Dean of Chichester takes for his test the 
well-known passage in the first chapter of the 
Second Epistle of Peter, "And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue ; 
and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge 
temperance ; and to temperance patience ; and 
to patience godliness ; and to godliness broth- 
erly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness 
charity." By this work of the old translators 
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he then places the work of the revisers : " Yea, 
and for this very cause adding on your part all 
diligence, in your faith supply virtue ; and in 
your virtue knowledge ; and in your knowl- 
edge temperance ; and in your temperance 
patience ; and in your patience godliness ; and 
in your godliness love of the brethren ; and in 
your love of the brethren love." In merely 
placing these versions side by side, the Dean of 
Chichester thinks that he has done enough to 
condemn the revised version. And so, in 
truth, he has. 

That is to say, he has done enough to con- 
demn it as a substitute for the old version. 
He has made evident, by a startling example, 
how it has not the power of beauty and senti- 
ment attaching to the old version, and can 
never have it. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in humanity will make us retain the old 
version which has this power. If by an act of 
authority the new version could be made to 
supersede the old and the old to go out of use, 
a blow would be struck at religion in this 
country far more dangerous to it than the 
hindrances with which it has to contend now 
— beer-shops, Dissent, Ritualism, the Salvation 
Army, and the rest of the long and sad list. 
The new enemy would be indifference ; an 
ever-growing indifference to a New Testament 
which failed to delight^ and move men like the 
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old, and to fix its phrases in their memory. 
''Thou wilt not leave his soul in Hades/* is 
never likely, we may depend upon it, viriim 
volitare per or a. 

The revisers have been led away by a very 
natural desire to correct all the mistakes of the 
old version, and to make a version which should 
be perfectly accurate. When one once is 
engaged, indeed, in a task like that of the re- 
visers, the desire to alter is sure to grow upon 
one as one proceeds, the " offendiculum of scru- 
pulousness," as Butler calls it, is sure to in- 
crease ; until at last one is capable of forget- 
ting that even the aorist was made for man 
and not man for the aorist, and of waging 
against the past tenses of the old version an 
often pedantic war. To have fallen into this 
course of proceeding is so natural, that I will 
by no means make it a matter of reproach 
against the revisers ; probably, had I been one 
of them, I should have fallen into it myself. 
But it would have remained none the less true 
that this is just one of those cases where ** the 
half,'* as the Greek proverb says, " is more than 
the whole " ; and that, by resisting the impulse 
to alter, by never forgetting that the object in 
view was not to make a perfectly accurate 
translation, but to preserve unimpaired the 
force of beauty and sentiment residing in the 
old version at the same time that one made 
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such corrections as were indeed necessary — 
only by submitting to these conditions was 
real success possible to the revisers. As it is, 
they have produced a work excellently fitted 
to help and instruct, in reading the New Tes- 
tament, all who do not know Greek ; — a work 
which in this way will be of invaluable useful- 
ness, and from which every reader will prob- 
ably import for his own use into his New Tes- 
tament such corrections as seem to him urgently 
needed. But they have not done that which 
they were meant to do ; they have not given 
us a version which is just the old version im- 
proved, and which can take the place of it. 
In fact, a second company of revisers is now 
needed to go through the recent revision, and 
to decide what of it ought to be imported into 
the established version, and with what modifi- 
cations. 

Meanwhile the time approaches for the re- 
vised version of the Old Testament, also, to 
make its appearance. Before it comes, let us 
say to ourselves and say to the revisers that the 
principal books of the Old Testament are things 
to be deeply enjoyed, and which have been 
deeply enjoyed hitherto. It is not enough to 
translate them accurately ; they must be trans- 
lated so as also to be deeply enjoyed, and to 
exercise the power of beauty and of sentiment 
which they have exercised upon us hitherto. 
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Correct information by itself, as Butler pro- 
foundly says, is *' really the least part ** of edu- 
cation ; just as religion, he adds, " does not 
consist in the knowledge and belief even of 
fundamental truths." No ; education and re- 
ligion, says Butler, consists mainly in our being 
brought by them " to a certain temper and be- 
havior.** Now, if we are to be brought to a 
temper and behavipr, our affections must be en- 
gaged ; and a force of beauty or of sentiment 
is requisite for engaging them. 

Correct rendering is very often conspicuously 
absent from our authorized version of the Old 
Testament ; far more often and far more con- 
spicuously, indeed, than from our authorized 
version of the New. Correct information as to 
the meaning, therefore, far oftener fails us in 
reading or hearing the Old Testament; and 
the need for revision is great. But what a 
power is in the words as they stand, imperfectly 
as we may often comprehend them, impossible 
as it may often be to attach a clear meaning to 
them ! We connect them, at any rate, with 
truths which have a surpassing grandeur and 
worth for us, and they lend themselves to the 
connection with a splendor of march and sound 
worthy of the great objects with which we con- 
nect them. Take, for instance, the two short 
lessons from Isaiah which we hear in church on 
Christmas day. Hardly any one can feel that 
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he understands them clearly as he hears them 
read ; indeed, as they now are, they cannot be 
understood clearly. But they connect them- 
selves strikingly and powerfully with the great 
event which the festival of Christmas commem- 
orates, and they have a magnificent glow and 
movement. " For every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in 
blood ; but this shall be with burning and fuel 
of fire." No one of us understands clearly 
what this means, and, indeed, a clear meaning is 
not to be got out of the words, which are a mis- 
translation. Yet they delight the ear and they 
move us. Professor Robertson Smith brings 
an amended translation : " For the greaves of 
the warrior that stampeth in the fray, and the 
garments rolled in blood, shall be cast Into the 
fire as fuel for the flame." Yes, we understand, 
but the charm of the thing is rudely shaken. 
Mr. Cheyne brings us a translation more close 
and correct still : " For every boot of him that 
trampleth noisily, and the cloak rolled in blood 
are for burning, the fuel of fire." The charm 
has altogether vanished, if we receive these 
words to supersede the old words; the charm 
has vanished, never to return. 

Mr, Cheyne and Professor Robertson Smith 
read their Isaiah in the original Hebrew, and in 
the Hebrew they enjoy him. Their translation of 
like their notes and commentaries on him 
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are designed to give correct and exact infornna- 
tion as to his meaning. But such correct infor- 
mation is in the present case, as Butler has told 
us, " really the least part ** of the matter ; the 
main thing is the effect of a wonderful work of 
poetry and prophecy upon the soul and spirit. 
And this they themselves, as I have said, get 
by reading it in the Hebrew. But the mass of 
English readers who know no Hebrew, how 
are they to get, as fully as possible, for their 
soul and spirit, the effect of this wonderful 
work ? Granted that they get some of it, even 
from the present imperfect translation of our 
Bibles: but we must allow that they do not 
and cannot get it at all fully. Such translations 
as that of which I have quoted specimens above, 
will not give it them more fully. It will give 
them more correct knowledge of Isaiah's mean- 
ing ; but his effect upon their soul and spirit it 
will even impair, and render less than it is now. 
What is to be done ? Can nothing be done to 
give it to them more fully? 

Such is the question which, with the revised 
version of the New Testament in my hands, 
and the revised version of the Old Testament 
in prospect, I keep asking myself about Isaiah. 
Taking him merely as poetry and literature, — 
which is not, I will readily add, to take him in 
his entirety, — I consider the question very im- 
portant. I rate the value of the operation of 
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poetiy and literature upon men's minds ex- 
tremely high ; and from no poetry and litera- 
ture, not even from our own Shakespeare and 
Milton, great as they are and our own as they 
are, have I received so much delight and stimu- 
lus as from Homer and Isaiah. To know, in 
addition to one's native literature, a good 
poetry and literature not of home growth, is an 
influence of the highest value ; it widens one's 
range. The Bible has thus been an influence 
of the highest value for the nations of Christen- 
dom. And the effect of Hebrew poetry can be 
preserved and transferred in a foreign language, 
as the effect of other great poetry cannot. The 
effect of Homer, the effect of Dante, is and 
must be in great measure lost in a translation, 
because their poetry is a poetry of metre, or of 
rhyme, or both ; and the effect of these is not 
really transferable, A man may make a good 
English poem with the matter and thoughts of 
Homer or Dante, may even try to reproduce 
theirmetre, or to reproduce their rhyme ; but the 
metre and rhyme will be in truth his own, and 
the effect will be his, not the effect of Homerj 
or Dante. Isaiah's, on the other hand, is 
poetry, as is well known, of parallelism ; it de-i 
pends not on metre and rhyme, but on a baUj 
ance of thought conveyed by a correspondini 
balance of sentence; and the effect of this canj 
be transferred to another language. HebreWi 
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poetry has in addition the effect of assonance 
and other effects which cannot perhaps be 
transferred ; but its main effect, its effect of 
parallelism of thought and sentence can. I ask 
myself, therefore, this question : How can the 
effect of this best of a great poetry and litera- 
ture, an effect of the highest worth and power, 
an effect which can in a great degree be pre- 
served in translation, and which our old version 
does preserve, but renders imperfectly — ^how, to 
the mass of English people, who do not know 
Hebrew, may the effect of Isaiah be so rendered 
and conveyed as that they may feel it most 
fully? 

First and foremost in importance, for the at- 
tainment of such an end, is this rule — that the 
old version is not to be departed from without 
necessity. It comes from a great flowering- 
time of our literature, and has created deep and 
powerful sentiments ; it is still the prime agent 
on which we have to rely for the attainment 
of our prime object, that Isaiah may be enjoyed 
fully. Increase of knowledge enables us to see 
mistakes in the old vesion, and to correct them ; 
but only mistakes, real mistakes, should be cor- 
rected, and they should be corrected gently. 
I once said that I would forbear to alter the old 
version of Isaiah where it made sense, whether 
the sense made was that of the original or not. 
I went too far ; where the sense given by the 
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old version is another sense from that of the 
original, alteration is required. But we should 
use a large and liberal spirit in judging what 
constitutes a departure from the sense of the 
original. If the general sense is preserved, we 
should be satisfied. We should not regard 
ourselves as called to a trial of skill in which he 
succeeds best who renders the' original most 
literally and exactly. At least, if we choose to 
engage in a trial of skill of such a kind, we should 
say to ourselves that all we can hope to produce 
in this way is what may be called aids to the 
study of Isaiah — capable of being of great use, 
perhaps, to students ; but the mass of mankind 
are not students, and the mass of mankind 
want something quite different. To meet the 
wants of the mass of mankind our trial of skill 
must be, to succeed in altering as little as pos- 
sible, and yet altering enough ; and in altering 
enough, and yet leaving the reader with the 
impression that we have not altered at all, or 
hardly at all. Only thus can our revised ver- 
sion, under the actual conditions of the case, 
have charm ; and it is essential that we should 
have. 

The first chapter of Isaiah really and strictly 
requires, for our purpose as thus laid down, 
three changes, and three changes only. In 
verse 17, relieve the oppressed should be correct 
the oppressor ; in verse 25, thy tin should be 
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thine alloy ; and in verse 31, for the maker of it 
we should read his work. Two or three other 
very slight changes besides may be desirable, 
in order to bring out the effect better; but 
these are the only changes which can be called 
indispensable. To re-write the chapter, if the 
reader we have in view is the great public, not 
the sifting and curious student, is fatal. If the 
authorized version had succeeded in giving the 
chapters which follow as happily as in giving 
the first chapter, the task of a reviser would be 
easy indeed. But this high standard of success 
is not maintained ; and consequently, in the 
chapters which follow, there is much more need 
of change than in the first chapter. Still our 
rule should always be to alter as little as possi- 
ble. What can be gained, or rather what is 
not lost, by changing, '* But Ahaz said, I will 
not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord;** into, 
*' But Ahaz said, I will not ask, neither will I 
put Jehovah to the test ** ? Here no change 
was needed at all. Where change is needed, 
our ideal should be a case such as one which is 
presented in the i6th verse of the 30th chapter, 
where the change of a letter * is all that is re- 
quired to effect a needful improvement, and to 
effect it admirably. 

Undoubtedly the use of Jehovah or Jahve, 
instead of The Lord, is inadmissible in a ver- 

* Fly iox flee. 
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sion intended, not to be scanned by students, 
but to be enjoyed by the mass of readers. 
Jehovah and Jahve have a mythological sound, 
and to substitute them for The Lord disturbs 
powerful sentiments long and deeply estab- 
lished already. The Eternal is in itself a bet- 
ter equivalent than The Lord for Jehovah ; it 
is adopted in one of the French versions. And 
in many of the familiar texts which a man has 
present to his mind and habitually dwells upon, 
he will do well to adopt it ; he will find that it 
gives to the text a fuller and deeper signifi- 
cance. But there are combinations to which it 
does not lend itself without some difficulty ; 
and to which The Lord lends itself better ; and, 
at any rate, to banish this accustomed reading, 
and to substitute for it everywhere The Eternal^ 
would be too radical a change. There would 
be more loss to the sentiment, from the dis- 
turbing shock caused to it by so great a change, 
than gain from the more adequate rendering. 
The old translators of Isaiah, with the notion 
that a prophet is, above every thing, a man who 
makes supernatural predictions, lean always 
to the employment of the future tense ; they 
use it excessively. But it is unnecessary and 
pedantic to change always, in order to mark 
that a prophet is noty above every thing, a man 
who makes supernatural predictions, their 
future tenses into presents. The balance of 
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the rhythm is often deranged and injured by 
the correction, without any compensating 
advantage. For in truth the present, the past, 
and the future, are all of them natural and 
legitimate tenses of prophecy. Sometimes the 
prophet may be said to intend them all, to use 
them all ; and often one of them will serve to 
render him as well as another. ** Therefore 
my people are gone into captivity, because 
they have no knowledge ; and their honorable 
men are famished, and their multitude dried up 
with thirst. Therefore hell hath enlarged her- 
self, and opened her mouth without measure : 
and their glory, and their multitude, and their 
pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall descend into 
it."' Here preterites, presents, and futures, 
are mingled together ; but the general sense is 
adequately given, and nothing is gained by 
endangering the rhythm of these fine verses by 
turning all the tenses into presents. But 
sometimes the futures of the old version hinder 
our adequately seizing the sense, and then they 
are to be altered. " Behold, their valiant ones 
shall cry without ; the embassadors of peace 
shall weep bitterly." ' The magnates of Judah 
have been sent to Lachish to make Hezekiah's 
submission to Sennacherib ; the ambassadors 
are returned, and are at the gate of Jerusalem, 

* Isaiah v, 13, 14. 
^ Ibid, xxxiii, 7. 
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bringing with shame and consternation the tid- 
ings that the Assyrian, after accepting their 
submission and presents, insists further on the 
surrender of Jerusalem. " Behold, Judah's 
valiant ones cry without ; the embassadors of 
peace weep bitterly/* The prophet is not pre- 
dicting ; he sees and hears the envoys weeping 
at the city gate. In a case of this kind the 
future tense impairs the eflect, and must be 
altered. 

The first requisite, if we are to feel and en- 
joy the book of Isaiah aright, is to amend the 
authorized translation without destroying its 
eflect. And the second requisite is to under- 
stand the situation with which the book deals, 
the facts to which it makes reference, the ex- 
pressions which it employs — to do this, and to 
do it without losing one's self in details. All 
sorts of questions solicit the regard of the stu- 
dent of Isaiah : questions of language, questions 
of interpretation, questions of criticism, ques- 
tions of history. The student has the Assyrian 
inscriptions offering themselves to him on one 
side, and the great controversy as to the 
arrangement of the book of Isaiah offering 
itself to him on the other. Now, all kinds of 
knowledge are interesting, some kinds of knowl- 
edge are fascinating ; and the book of Isaiah 
invites us toward kinds of knowledge which are 
peculiarly fascinating. But there is the same 
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danger here which there is in the apparatus 
of philological study which accompanies and 
guards for us, in our boyhood, the entrance 
upon Greek. There is the danger of our losing 
ourselves in preliminaries, and of our being 
brought, by the pursuit of an impossible per- 
fection, to miss our main design. Perfection is 
the ideal, thoroughness in preparation is most 
precious. But there is the danger, also, of for- 
getting how short man's time is, how easily he 
is diverted and distracted from his real aim, how 
easily tired. How many boys learning Greek 
never get beyond that philological vestibule in 
which we are kept so assiduously ; never arrive 
at Greek literature at all ? The adult student 
of Isaiah is exposed to the risk of a like mis- 
fortune. The apparatus to Isaiah is so im- 
mense, that the student who has to handle it is 
in danger of not living long enough to come 
ever to enjoy the performance of Isaiah 
himself. 

Four names stand out from among the names 
of Isaiah's commentators. They are all of them 
the names of Germans. Mr. Cheyne is the first 
Englishman who has given us a commentary 
on Isaiah of like seriousness and sound knowl- 
edge with theirs, and he would himself be the 
foremost to profess his obligations to them. The 
four Germans are Vitringa, Gesenius, Ewald, 
Delitzsch ; and of these four, again, two stand 
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out most prominently; Ewald and Delitzsch. 
Both are invaluable ; to both we owe all grati- 
tude. Ewald kindles and inspires us most, 
Delitzsch instructs us most. But at what a 
length he instructs us, and with what discur- 
siveness ! Life being so short as it is, and the 
human mind so shallow a vessel, can it be well 
to make us read a closely printed page of 
imperial octavo about the different kinds of 
wounds and their treatment, in connection 
with the "wounds and- bruises and putrefying 
sores " * spoken of by Isaiah ? Can it be neces- 
essary, in connection with Isaiah's phrase, 
"though your sins be as scarlet,"'' to give us 
another like page on the mystical character of 
red and white to this sort of effect : " Blood is 
the color of fire and therefore of life ; blood is 
red, because life is a fire-process'*? 

No, it is not necessary; and we must be 
careful not to let ourselves be lost in excur- 
sions of this kind. Still, it is very requisite to 
understand the situation with which the book of 
Isaiah deals, the facts to which it makes refer- 
ence, the expressions which it employs. For 
instance, the mystic names of Isaiah's sons, 
Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, are of 
the very highest significance. One of them, 
the name of Shear-jashub, governs the whole 

* Isaiah, i, 6. 
^IHd, i. i8. 
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book. Yet not one in twenty among ordinary 
readers or hearers of Isaiah knows what they 
mean. However, the chief drawback to our 
right enjoyment of Isaiah is our ignorance of 
that whole situation of things which the book 
supposes, rather than our ignorance of the 
meaning of particular expressions. Verses and 
passages from Isaiah are more generally known, 
and far more present to the minds of most of 
us, than passages from the Greek and Latin 
classics. But they stand isolated in our minds, 
without our having any firm grasp of the facts 
to which they refer, or any clear view of the 
situation of things which they suppose. Culti- 
vated people have in general a much clearer 
and more connected notion of the important 
moments and situations in Greek and Roman 
history — of the Persian war, the rise of Athens, 
the Peloponnesian war, the Sicilian expedition, 
the Roman Republic, the Punic wars, Caesar 
and the Empire — than they have of the histor- 
ical moment and situation with which Isaiah 
had to deal. But we cannot appreciate Isaiah 
unless we have before our minds this moment 
and situation. 

Its history is well given in Professor Robert- 
son Smith's recent work on the Prophets ; but 
our purpose requires a narrative which will go 
into two or three pages, not a narrative spread- 
ing itself through a series of chapters. Let us 
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try to sketch the situation. There is some un- 
certainty in the chronology ; the old received 
dates of the Jewish kings have in some cases to 
be corrected from data furnished by the Assyr- 
ian inscriptions. But, at any rate, the period 
with which we have to deal is the last half of 
the eighth century before Christ. From 750 
to 700 B.C. is the period of Isaiah's activity. 
The chief countries concerned are Judah, Israel, 
Assyria, Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia. Babylon for 
most of this period is as yet, though again and 
again - rising in revolt, a vassal kingdom of 
Assyria. The great personages of the history 
are four successive kings of Assyria — Tiglath- 
pileser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, and Sennacherib; 
two successive kings of Judah, Ahaz and Hez- 
ekiah ; the king of Syria, Riezin ; Pekah, king 
of Israel; the king of Egypt, whom Isaiah calls 
by the general dynastic name of Pharaoh only; 
and Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia. The main 
events of our fifty years* period are the con- 
quest of Samaria, the capital of the kingdom 
of Israel, by the Assyrians in 721 B.C., and the 
failure of Sennacherib to possess himself of 
Jerusalem in 701. 

Of the final scope of Isaiah's idea, so far as 
we can apprehend it, and of the character and 
grandeur of his prophetic deliverances, I may 
speak at more length hereafter. Here I only 
deal with his prophecy so far as our pre- 
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sentment of the historical situation requires. 
Isaiah's centre of action was Jerusalem. He 
was of noble, by some accounts of even royal, 
birth. To his native country of Judah the long 
reign of Uzziah, the grandfather of Ahaz, had 
been a time of great power, wealth, and pros- 
perity. The rival kingdom of Israel, under the 
reign of the second Jeroboam, in part contem- 
porary with the reign of Uzziah, had likewise 
been conquering, rich, and prosperous. Never 
since the death of Solomon, and the separation 
of the ten tribes from Judah, had the two king- 
doms enjoyed so much prosperity. But when 
Isaiah began his career, the tide of the north- 
ern kingdom's prosperity had long since 
turned. The king of Israel was now the sub- 
ordinate ally of the king of Syria ; and the two 
kings, fearing extinction by their great military 
neighbor on the north, Assyria, which was 
pressing hard upon them, desired to unite 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in resistance to 
Assyria's progress, and for this purpose to 
force the king of Judah into an alliance with 
them. At the end of Uzziah's reign the design 
was already formed. It was maturing during 
the reign of his son Jotham. And soon after 
the accession of Jotham 's son, Ahaz, the kings 
of Syria and Israel appeared with an army in 
Judah, resolved to bend Ahaz to their will. 
The outward and seeming prosperity of 
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Judah had continued until the death of Jo- 
tham. On this outward prosperity the eyes of 
Isaiah in his early manhood rested ; but it ex- 
ercised no illusion upon him, he discerned its 
unsoundness. He saw his country with **an 
upper class materialized/* an upper class full of 
cupidity, hardness, insolence, dissoluteness. 
He saw the lower class, the bulk of the people, 
to be better indeed and more free from vice 
than the upper class ; he saw it attached in its 
way to the old religion, but understanding it 
ill, turning it into a superstition and a routine, 
admitting gross accretions and admixtures to 
it ; a lower class, in short, fatally impaired by 
bad example and want of leading. Butler's 
profound words, so true for at any rate the old 
societies of the world, cannot but here rise to 
the mind: "The behavior of the lower rank 
of mankind has very little in it original or of 
home growth; very little which may not be 
traced up to the influence of others, and less 
which is not capable of being changed by that 
influence. This being their condition, consider 
now what influenee, as well as power, their su- 
periors must, from the nature of the case, have 
over them. And experience shows, that they 
do direct and change the course of the world as 
they please. Not only the civil welfare but the 
morals and religion of their fellow creatures 
greatly depend upon them.** 
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In his first deliverances/ soon after the year 
740, Isaiah denounced as unsound the still ex- 
isting outward prosperity of Judah, his country. 
Ahaz came to the throne ; and the young king, 
and the governing class surrounding him, now 
began freely to introduce from the neighboring 
nations worships and rites many of which had 
for their vicious adopters the attraction of be- 
ing also dissolute or cruel orgies. Then fell 
the blow of invasion. The kings of Syria and 
Israel overran the country of Judah ; and amid 
the consternation pervading Jerusalem, the fa- 
mous meeting of Isaiah with Ahaz took place 
**at the end of the conduit of the upper pool 
in the highway of the fuller's field."'' 

Three names, which are to be found in the 
chapter relating Isaiah's interview with Ahaz, 
and in the chapter immediately following it, 
sum up for us the judgment of Isaiah upon this 
emergency, and, indeed, upon the whole troub- 
lous future discovering itself to his thoughts. 
These three names are Immanuel^ Shear -jashub^ 
MahershalaLhash-baz, Immanuel means, as 
everybody knows, '* God with us." Shear- 
jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz are the names 
of Isaiah's two sons. The meaning of Shear- 
jashub is given in a chapter following : " The 
remnant shall return." Return^ not in the 

'Isaiah, ii, 5. 
^ Ibid, vii, 3, 
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physical sense but in the moral : be converted, 
come to God. The third name, Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz means : " Spoil speedeth, prey hast- 
eth." 

Spoil speedethj prey liasteth. The kingdoms 
which the chosen people has made for itself, 
their world which now is, with its prosperities, 
idolatries, governing classes, oppression, pleas- 
ures, drunkards, careless women, systems of 
policy, strong alliances, shall pass away ; noth- 
ing can save it. Strokes of statesmanship, fluct- 
uations of fortunes, cannot change the inevi- 
table final result. The present invasion by 
Rezin and Pekah is naught, the kings of Syria 
and Israel will disappear, their plans will be 
frustrated, their power destroyed. But no real 
triumph is thus won, no continuance secured, 
for Judah as it is, for Judah's king and govern- 
ing classes as they are. Assyria, the great and 
colossal power, the representative and wielder 
of " the kingdoms of this world ** now, as 
Babylon and Rome became their representa- 
tives afterward, Assyria is behind. Swiftly and 
irresistibly this agent of the Eternal is moving 
on, to ruin and overwhelm Judah and Judah's 
allies. " He shall pass through Judah ; he 
shall overflow and go over.** * Spoil speedethy 
prey hasteth. 

And, nevertheless, God is with us. In this 

' Isftiah, viii, 8. 
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Jerusalem, in this city of David, in this sanctu- 
ary of the old religion, God has oeen known, 
righteousness loved, the root of the matter 
reached, as they never have been in the world 
outside. The great world outside has nothing 
so indispensable to mankind, no germ so 
precious to mankind, as the ** valley of vision " 
has. Therefore, " he that believeth shall not 
take flight '* ; there is laid by the Eternal " in 
Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner stone, a sure foundation.** * 
God is with us. 

But it is the remnant shall return ; the rem- 
nant, and the remnant only. Our old world 
must pass away, says Isaiah to his countrymen ; 
"God is with us** for the making of a new 
world, but how few of us may take part in that 
making ! Only a remnant ! a remnant sifted 
and purged by sharp trial, and then sifted and 
purged afresh. " Even if yet there shall bd a 
tenth, it shall return and shall be burned ; but 
as a terebinth-tree, and as an oak, whose sub- 
stance is in them when they are cut down, so 
the stock of that burned tenth shall be a holy 
seed.** ^ Against this seed the kingdoms of 
the world, the hosts of self-seeking and un- 
righteous power shall not finally prevail ; they 
shall fail in their attacks upon it, they shall 

* Isaiah, xxviii, i6. 
' Ibid, vi, 13. 
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founder. It shall see a king of its own, who 
shall reign, not as Ahaz, but " shall reign in 
righteousness " ; it shall see a governing class, 
not like the ministers and nobles of the court 
of Ahaz, but of whom " a man shall be as an 
hiding place from the wind and a covert from 
the tempest " ; where " the vile person shall 
no more be called noble, nor the worker of mis- 
chief said to be worthy." It shall see the lower 
people with a religion no longer blind and 
gross ; " the tongue of the stammerers shall be 
ready to speak plainly.*'* Amidst such a 
society it "shall see the king in his beauty, 
shall behold the land spreading very far forth.**' 
The remnant shall return. 

The final scope of these ideas of Isaiah, and 
what is really their significance and their great- 
ness, I for the present, as I have said, do not 
attempt to discuss. But they give us, just as 
they stand, the clue to his whole book and to 
all his prophecy. Let us pursue our summary 
of historical situation with their aid. They will 
enable us to make very brief what remains to be 
said. 

Ahaz heard, but was not convinced. He had 
a more short and easy way than Isaiah*s. He 
put himself into the hands of the king of 
Assyria. In 734 B.C. Tiglath-pileser, after 

* Isaiah, xxxii, i, 2, 5, 4. 
^ Ibid, xxxiii, 17. 
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chastising the kingdom of Israel, crushed the 
kingdom of Syria, and received the homage of 
Ahaz at Damascus. Shalmaneser, Tiglath- 
pileser's successor, determined to make an end 
of the subjected but ever restless kingdom of 
Israel, and formed the siege of Samaria, which 
was taken by his successor, Sargon, in 721. 
Three years before this destruction of the 
northern kingdom, Hezekiah had succeeded 
his father, Ahaz, upon the throne of Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah was a man of piety ; but the govern- 
ing class remained as before, and controjled the 
policy of their country. Judah was tributary 
to Assyria, and owed to Assyria its deliverance 
from a great danger. But the deliverer and 
his designs were extremely dangerous, and 
made Judah apprehensive of being swallowed 
up presently, when its turn came. The neigh- 
boring countries — Phoenicia on the north, Moab, 
Ammon, and the Arabian nations on the east, 
Philistia on the west, Egypt and Ethiopia on 
the south — shared Judah's apprehensions. 
There were risings, and they were sternly 
quelled ; Judah, however, remained tranquil. 
But the scheme of an anti-Assyrian alliance 
was gradually becoming popular. Egypt was 
the great pillar of hope. By its size, wealth, 
resources, pretensions, and fame, Egypt seemed 
a possible rival to Assyria. Time went on. 
Sargon was murdered in 705 ; Sennacherib 
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succeeded him. Then on all sides there was 
an explosion of revolts against the Assyrian 
rule. The first years of Sennacherib's reign 
were spent by him in quelling a formidable 
rising of Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon. 
The court and ministers of Hezekiah seized 
this opportunity for detaching their master 
from Assyria, for joining in the movement of 
the insurgent states of Palestine and its borders, 
and for allying themselves with Egypt. 

All this time Isaiah never changed his view 
of the situation. The risings were vain, the 
Egyptian alliance could not profit. Of his 
three great notes he kept reiterating the stern- 
est one, and insisting upon it : Spoil speedeth, 
prey hasteth. He repeated it to Moab and 
Arabia, to Tyre and Philistia, to Egypt and 
Ethiopia. The great stream of Assyrian con- 
quest will assuredly submerge you, he said, and 
you cannot escape from it. But of what avail, 
then, could Egypt and Ethiopia be, to help 
Judah? 

Nay, and the stream must overflow Judah 
also. In 701 Sennacherib, victorious in Baby- 
lonia, marched upon Palestine. For Judah 
also was now the note true : Spoil speedeth^ prey 
hasteth. But for Judah Isaiah had those two 
other notes besides, constantly alternating with 
the darker one : the notes of God with us and 
of The remnant shall return. Higher still those 
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notes rose when the invader appeared in Judah, 
confident, overbearing,unscrupulous, perfidious, 
and demanded the surrender of Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem, so Isaiah prophesied, the invader 
should never enter; a disaster should befall 
him ; he should return in discomfiture to his 
own land. 

Sennacherib's enterprise against Jerusalem 
presently failed. His own account of the fail- 
ure is not the same as the Jewish acount, any 
more than the account of the battle of Albuera 
in Napier's history is the same as the account 
of it in the " Victoires et Conquites de F Artnde 
Fran^aisey But from the Assyrian account 
itself it is sufficiently manifest that the enter- 
prise failed, and that Sennacherib returned to 
his own land unsuccessful. 

It was a great triumph for Isaiah. And 
undoubtedly it gave him for the moment a 
commanding influence, and contributed not a 
little to the final accomplishment of religious 
reforms which were dear to his heart. Shall 
we ask whether it enabled him to behold a 
king reigning in righteousness, and a governing 
class like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land ? Shall we ask whether he even expected 
it to enable him to do this ? No ; jwe will not 
now pursue further his own conceptions as to 
the fulfilment of his own prophecies — prophe- 
cies ''impatient," as Davison says, "for the 
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larger scope." We will not interrogate him as 
to his own view, as years rolled on with him, 
of his splendid promises of Immanuel and of 
the Remnant. We may touch upon this matter 
later. At present we do but give a summary 
of the historical situation which ought to be 
ever present to our minds in reading Isaiah. 
We will conclude our summary by saying that 
he lived on into the reign of Hezekiah's son 
Manasseh, and that he is said to have been put 
to death by Manasseh. One tradition attributes 
his death to offence given to the fanaticism of 
a narrow religiosity by his large and free lan- 
guage. Whether his death was caused by the 
hatred of a religious party, or by the hatred of 
that governing class which in former reigns he 
had so unsparinglyassailed, we shall never know. 
A Puritan terror, an aristocratical terror, a 
Jacobin terror — a great soul may easily become 
an object of fear and hatred to each and all of 
them ; by any one of them he may easily perish. 
In one or the other of them, probably, Isaiah 
sank. 

The events and personages of the historical 
situation of which I have thus given the rapid 
summary, should be as familiar to us, if we are 
ever rightly to enjoy Isaiah, as the events and 
personages of those passages of history with 
which we are most conversant. For my part, 
I often gladly allow myself to employ parallels 
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from such passages in order to bring out for my 
own mind, the events and personages of Isaiah's 
time more vividly. What is Assyria but the 
French empire as it presented itself to the eyes 
of our fathers — conquering, rapacious, agres- 
sive, insolent, unscrupulous, unrighteous? 
What is Sennacherib withdrawing baffled from 
Jerusalem, but Napoleon withdrawing baffled 
from Moscow? Egypt, of grand appearance, 
but not of real force and vigor answering to it ; 
Egypt august, proud, unwieldy, dilatory, inef- 
fectual, is the Austrian empire. The youthful 
Ahaz, vain, sensual, and false, is the Prince John 
of " Ivanhoe." The pious Hezekiah, with his zeal 
for strictness in public worship, with his turn 
for hymnody and for religious literature, with 
his want of insight and greatness, his errors in 
policy and'his bad ministers, Hezekiah brings 
always to my mind Mr. Perceval, George the 
Third's favorite minister ; Mr. Perceval, a man 
exemplary and strictly religious, but narrow 
and unequal to the situation ; capable of pur- 
suing the most deplorable policy and of em- 
ploying the most unfit men. And as I have 
formerly likened to Sancho Panza the great 
Times newspaper, following with sighs, shrugs, 
and remonstrances that arrant adventurer, the 
modern spirit, so, without offence to the excel- 
lent proprietor of the Times, let me say that I 
never can help thinking of him when I read 
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Isaiah's invectives against Hezekiah's Mayor 
of the Palace, Shebna. Not a word is alleged 
against Shebna's character; but, like the 
Times, Shebna is the organ of the governing 
class, the friend and upholder of the established 
fact — and Isaiah is their mortal enemy. And 
he sees this Shebna in great prosperity, buying 
land, building right and left, founding a fam- 
ily. **What hast thou here and whom hast 
thou here '* ? he cries ; ** I will drive thee from 
thy station, and I will call my servant Eliakim, 
and I will commit thy government into his 
hand, and he shall be a father to the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem " ! * It is as if a revolution- 
ary prophet were to see in power the proprie- 
tor of the Times and maintainer of the estab- 
lished fact, and to predict his having to give 
place to Mr. Samuel Smith, the newly-elected 
member for Liverpool, a Christian Socialist. 
And we find that, as to the ministers of King 
Hezekiah and as to the government of Judah, 
Isaiah carried his point, or nearly carried it ; 
for when Sennacherib's envoys came to Jeru- 
salem, Shebna was no longer Mayor of the 
Palace ; Eliakim filled the post instead of him. 
Shebna, nevertheless, was Scribe ; ' that is to 
say, Isaiah had been allowed to have his way in 
part, but only in part. A compromise had 

■ Isaiah, xxii, 15-25. 
' Ibid, xxxvi, 3. 
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been arranged, there had been a shuffling of 
the cards ; Eliakim was now Prime Minister, 
but Shebna was Secretary of State. Ah, these 
politicians ! 

The third requisite for a full enjoyment of 
Isaiah is to have the book so arranged that we 
can read his prophecies in their right order 
and in their right connection. It is demon- 
strable that it is not so arranged now ; and al- 
though in re-arranging it there is danger of 
being fantastic and rash, and many critics have 
succumbed to this danger, yet some re-arrange- 
ment is absolutely necessary, and, if made with 
sobriety, fairness, moderation, and caution, 
must be of signal benefit. I have no space left, 
however, to open this question now ; to this 
question, and to other points still requiring 
some notice, I may return hereafter. 

But I will not end, even for the present, 
without seeking to act up to my own doctrine 
that the right thing for us to do with the book 
of Isaiah is to enjoy it. To enjoy even a chap- 
ter of him is, in truth, better than to read a 
thousand pages of comment on him. After all 
my comment, let me then refresh my readers 
with at least one chapter from Isaiah himself. 
It shall be a very noble and characteristic chap- 
ter ; * a chapter which ought probably, if the 
collection of his prophecies which we possess 

* Chapter xxxiii. 
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were to be properly arranged, to stand the last 
a^nd to conclude them. It admirably 'llustrates 
his use of the three notes which I have men- 
tioned as governing his prophecy ; and, more- 
over, it exhibits the astonishing rapidity of 
transition, the splendid variety, the unequalled 
force of his mode of employing them. 

We are at the moment when the fierce Assyr- 
ian giant, the aggressor, conqueror and scourge, 
with Spoil speedethy prey Jiasteth written on his 
forehead, is encamped in Judah, ravaging its 
lands, taking its towns, one after the other 
threatening Jerusalem. Him the prophet ad- 
dresses : 

" Woe to thee that spoilest and thou wast not spoiled, and 
dealest injuriously and they dealt not injuriously with thee ! 

'* When thou shalt cease to spoil, thou shalt be spoiled ; and 
when thou shalt make an end to deal injuriously, they shall 
deal injuriously with thee ! " 

Then he strikes the note of Immanuel : 

•* O Lord, be gracious unto us ! we have waited for thee be 
thou their ^ arm every morning, our salvation also in the time 
of trouble ! 

**At the noise of the tumult the peoples fled; at the lifting up 
of th3rself the nations were scattered. 

•• And your spoil* shall be gathered like the gathering of 
the caterpillar, as the running to and fro of locusts shall men 
run upon them. 

" The Lord is exalted ; for he dwelleth on high; he hath filled 
Zion with judgment and righteousness. 

» Judah's. 
* To Assyria* 
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'* And the stability of thy times * shall be wisdom, and 
knowledge, and strength of salvation : the fear of the Lord is 
his* treasure." 

But then recurs the note of Maher-shalal' 
hashJ)az : 

*' Behold, their valiant ones ' cry without ; the ambassadors 
of peace weep bitterly. 

** The highways lie waste, the wayfaring man ceaseth ; he* 
hath broken the covenant, he hath despised the cities, he re- 
gardeth no man. 

"The land mourneth and languisheth ; Lebanon is ashamed 
and hewn down ; Sharon is like a wilderness, and Bashan and 
Carmel shake off their leaves. " 

Now sounds again the note of Immanuel : 

Now will I rise, saith the Lord, now will I be exalted, now 
will I lift up myself. 

** Ye * shall conceive chaff, ye shall bring forth stubble; your 
breath, as fire, shall devour you. 

"And the peoples shall be as the burnings of lime; as thorns 
cut up shall they be burned in the fire. 

" Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done ! " 

Yes, let Assyria and the nations hear ! but 
then the prophet turns homeward with the 
note of Shear-jashub^ of " Only the remnant'' 

** And ye that are near, acknowledge my might ! 

'* The sinners in Zion are afraid ; fearfulness hath surprised 



* To Judah. 
« Judah*s. 

» /did, 

* Sennacherib. 

* To Assyria, 
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the hypocrites. Who among us shall dwell with ike devour im g^ 
fire f who among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings f 

* * He that walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly, he that 
despiseth the gain of oppressions and averteth his hands from 
holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood 
and shutteth his eyes from seeing eviL 

'* He shell dwell on high ; his place of defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks ; bread shall be given him ; his waters shall 
be sure. 

** Thine eyes * shall see the king in his beauty; they shall be- 
hold the land spreading very far forth. 

" Thine heart shall meditate the terror.' Where is the as- 
sessor ? where is the weigher ? ' where is he that counted the 
towers ?* 

" Thou seest no more the fierce people, the people of a dark 
speech that thou canst not perceive, of a stammering tongue 
that thou canst not understand.* 

" Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities ; thine eyes 
shall see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall 
not be taken down ; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever be 
removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken." 

Then the note of Immanuel joins the note of 
The remnant shall return^ and is blended with 
it: 

*• But there the glorious God will dwell with us ; a place of 
broad rivers and streams, wherein shall go no galley with oars, 
neither shall gallant ship pass thereby.* 

' To the remnant. 

* Of Assyria and its conquests. 
■ Of the tribute paid to Assyria. 

* In order to besi^[e them. 

* The Assyrians spoke a Semitic dialect not intelligible to 
the Hebrews. 

* No earthly waters, but the river of the peace of God. 
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** For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the 
Lord is our king ; he will save us ! " 

Yet once more the note to remind of Spoil 
speedeih and of **the terror," — finishing and 
merged, however, in the notes of victory : 

** Thy * tacklings are loosed ; they hold not firm their mast, 
they keep not spread the sail ; — but then is the prey of a great 
spoil ' divided ! the lame take the prey ! 

"And the inhabitant shall not say : / am sick! the people 
that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity." 

Of this fine chapter the rendering in our 
Bibles is often inaccurate, and I have had to 
alter it. But I have altered it as little as I 
possibly could, and I should rejoice if the 
reader happily failed to notice that I had altered 
it at all. No ; decidedly the revisers must not 
hope to make us enjoy Isaiah by giving us a 
rendering of him : For every boot of him that 
trampleth noisily, 

* To Judah. 

' Of the retreating Assyrians. 



CONCERNING THE UNKNOWN 

PUBLIC. 

By THOMAS WRIGHT. 

The Unknown Public was the term which, 
some twenty-five years ago, was invented by 
Mr. Wilkie Collins as a generic name for read- 
ers of what he styles the " Penny Novel Jour- 
nals." The phrase was, in its way, a happy 
thought. It was well turned, well sounding, it 
struck clearly the key-note of the article to 
which it gave title, and it was harped upon 
cleverly, and not unkindly. From these causes 
it has " struck "; and, -as I propose to deal with 
the subject to which it refers, I will adopt the 
expression, and take it for granted that prac- 
tically it has become a proverbial one. Taking 
the estimated circulation of the ** five success- 
ful and well-established" penny serials pub- 
lished in 1858 as a basis of calculation, Mr. 
Collins puts the numbers of the ** lost literary 
tribes " at three millions. I believe the esti- 
mate was a modest one even for that day. 
Since that date the number of successful and 
well-established penny serials has increased, 
and it would probably be under the mark to 
count their aggregate of readers at five mill- 

230 
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loris. Such an army of readers outside what 
is usually accounted the reading world is of 
course something of a social phenomenon. 
They are a host in themselves, but they are 
also a host by themselves. To most others they 
are veritably the great unknown ; their very 
existence being merely a logical assumption 
based upon the proposition that there must be 
such a body of unknown readers standing in 
the relation of cause to the known effect of 
penny serialism. Since the author of the 
"Woman in White " wrote upon the unknown 
public and their reading, various other writers 
have had their say upon the subject ; and re- 
cently another eminent novelist, Mr. James 
Payn, has favored the world with **some pri- 
vate views " upon the subject of penny fiction. 
That under his treatment the witless journals 
become a cause of wit, that with his steel (pen) 
he strikes sparks from their stony dulness, need 
scarcely be said. Still, like his brother novel- 
ist, he does his spiriting gently ; writes rather 
in sorrow for, than anger against, the unknown 
public. From the internal evidence afforded 
by the contents of the serials, both Mr. Collins 
and Mr. Payn, as well as critics of lesser note, 
have attempted to deduce some answer to the 
question. Who are the unknown public? Go- 
ing upon the exhaustive system, they show 
pretty clearly who are not of that mysterious 
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public. General probabilities and special in- 
quiries lead alike the writers to the conclusion 
that this great unknown is not to be found in 
the ranks of the upper or middle classes. It 
follows therefore, they reason/ that it must be 
looked for among the many-headed multitude ; 
and this latter inference is more or less correct 
according to the limit of inclusion assigned to 
the many-headed multitude. Beyond this the 
critics have not progressed in the path of dis- 
covery. They confess that they have never 
been able to discover a living specimen of the 
unknown public, and express themselves curi- 
ous to know who and what manner of people 
the members of such a public can be. Apart 
from the feeling of curiosity legitimately asso- 
ciated with it, this question is an interesting 
and even important one. It presents social 
and ethical aspects for consideration ; bears di- 
rectly upon the state of intelligence and culture 
existing among a considerable section of the 
community. That I am able to throw light 
upon it, that I am in a position to speak as to 
who constitute the unknown public, not from 
conjecture or any process of evolvement from 
an inner consciousness, but from personal 
knowledge of many of Rs members, and a life- 
long acquaintance with the classes to which 
they belong — that I am in a position to do 
this must be my apology and justification for 
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wishing to add another chapter to the discus- 
sion of an already tolerably well-worn topic. 

The principle upon which the unknown pub- 
lic has hitherto been judged is that which 
underlies the saying, " Let me make the bal- 
lads of a nation, and I care not who makes its 
laws." The application of this principle may 
easily be widened, and there was nothing un- 
just or far-fetched in extending it to the 
reading of the unknown public in seeking by 
its light to reason inductively from the known 
reading to the unknown readers. Briefly and 
broadly put, the " argument " of the induction 
in this case has run thus : No reader person- 
ally known to the investigating critics has ever 
pleaded guilty to reading penny fiction 
journals. The readers of these journals are 
unknown ; their reading, however, is abundantly 
on hand to testify, not only to their existence, 
but to their taste — and by their reading we 
shall know them. " Here,'* have said the 
critics in effect, " is a distinctive literature of 
which the literary and cultured classes know 
nothing, and which must, as a material necessi- 
ty of its existence, have a large body of sup- 
porters. Its chief feature consisting of fiction 
— and, ye gods, such fiction ! dull and dreary 
unspeakably, and reading like tales told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
Of their authors it may be said, as was said of 
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a painter of unrecognizable portraits, that they 
are godly artists in so far as they obey the 
Commandments, and in drawing their men and 
women do not make unto themselves (or their 
readers) the likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above or in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the waters under the earth. These fictions 
though * running * by scores at a times, are 
practically unvarying in their pattern ; they 
are stale, flat, and unprofitable, dreary and 
long-winded, unreal and unexciting. Yet with 
all their glaring and too-numerous-to-be- 
mentioned imperfections, they content and 
probably delight millions of readers. Now what 
kind of readers are they who can be thus 
delighted? They must be a 'peculiar people.' 
Having seen their reading, one is curious to 
know something of themselves ; of their special 
tribal attribut?s ; to know who and what they 
are ; whether they have manners, and what 
;heir customs ; what are their habits of 
life and modes of thought — supposing, that is, 
they are capable of thought. The desire for 
information upon these points is, however, a 
case of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, seeing that living examples of the 
readers of penny fiction cannot be found by th« 
would-be students of their characteristics." 

Thus reason and write the critics and censors 
of the unknown public and its journals. The 
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writing is sufficiently bright without being 
bitter, and the reasoning — especially if 
supported by selected quotations from the 
fictions — looks sound. As a matter of fact, it 
is not. It is true the conclusion follows from 
the premises, but the premises are unsound and 
misleading. Underlying the whole body of 
the reasoning is a vitiating assumption. It is 
assumed both expressly and by implication 
that the penny novel journals constitute the 
sole reading of the unknown public. If such 
were the case, that public would indeed be a 
curious race, and students of mental phenomena 
might well be anxious to discover specimens of 
it. That there niay be individual members 
of the unknown public whose reading is con- 
fined to the penny journals I do not doubt. 
They are, however, the exceptions. As a rule 
the assumption here in question is an alto- 
gether mistaken one. That the unknown 
public are not a discriminating body of readers, 
that they are very easily pleased, goes without 
saying. Their appetite in the matter of light 
reading, however, though not discriminative — 
perhaps because not discriminative — is omnivo- 
rous. In the way of novels they will read al- 
most any thing, and, as a matter of fact, do 
read a great many others besides those they 
find in their own journals. 

But before going at large into the question 
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of what they read, it will be well to show who 
are the readers to lay bare the mystery — which, 
after all, is a very prosaic mystery — of the un- 
known public. The general conclusion that it is 
among the masses of the people that this great 
public exists is, as I have said, broadly correct. 
Further than this premises are lacking. The 
criticism becomes speculative; and the more 
express conclusion, or rather guess — to which 
Mr. Collins commits himself by implication, 
and Mr. Payn expressly — to the effect that the 
unknown public is practically synonymous with 
the domestic-servant class, is not correct. 
Thousands of domestic servants are to be found 
among the millions of the unknown public ; 
but they are comparatively outsiders and of 
little account. The bulk of this great body of 
readers comes from classes that, in their own 
estimation, at any rate, are several " cuts " 
above the domestic class. They belong to the 
"young lady*' classes — the young ladies of the 
counters, of the more genteel female handi- 
crafts generally, and the dress-making and mil- 
linery professions in particular. To these are 
added a numerous section of young ladies un- 
attached — young ladies whose parents consider 
them, or who consider themselves, too genteel 
to go out to work. They live at home in such 
ease as the family struggle to maintain a " real 
genteel" appearance upon an insufficient in- 
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come will permit. Though they have the will 
they lack the means of indulging in expensive 
amusements. Accepting the situation on this 
head, with more or less of philosophy, they 
adapt themselves to their environment, and fall 
back upon the luxury (to them) of penny fic- 
tion. By a system of " exchange *' with friends 
and acquaintances they can — and do — manage 
to obtain a practically unlimited supply of this 
reading at an outlay of two or three pence per 
week; for, whatever may be its quality, the 
penny fiction journal is a big pennyworth in 
point of quantity. As the young ladies carry 
their tastes into married life, the unknown 
public also includes numbers of wives of clerks, 
shopkeepers, and well-to-do artisans. Many 
youths of the classes here spoken of read the 
penny journals, and they are not without men 
readers in the same grades of society. The lat- 
ter, however, can be scarcely accounted sup- 
porters of these journals. They rarely subscribe 
to them, and are only led to read them from 
the circumstances — accidental so far as they 
are concerned — of their being brought into 
their homes by their women-folk. Moreover, 
the men do not, as a rule, read the stories. 
Fiction's the thing wherewith these journals 
chiefly catch their host of subscribers. Still, 
though principally, they are not wholly made 
up of fiction. They have their pages or col* 
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umns of random readings, varieties, odds and 
ends, or the like, and to crown all, the wonder- 
ful answers to correspondents. These are the 
parts that the men read ; and in their way they 
are more or less readable. Except for a pass- 
ing perusal, no value is set upon the papers. 
There is no hesitation about thrusting them 
into the pockets of ** working clothes," no com- 
punction over fingering them with work-stained 
hands. They can be read at times and under 
conditions that books cannot ; and this, coup- 
led with the fact that they are ready to hand, 
leads to their being the odd-time reading of 
many working-men. Penny fiction journals are 
no uncommon sight in the workshop world, 
especially among hands who stay in the shop 
to their meals. Nor is the read-ing in this case 
altogether without results. I have known more 
than one workman, who, having a fairly reten- 
tive memory, and a ready sense of appositeness, 
has founded and maintained a reputation as a 
story-teller, and wit of the " that reminds me " 
order, solely upon his recollections of the "Jokes 
and Jottings columns'* of the penny serials. 
Others, though they may fail to remember 
those selected witticisms, or to perceive oppor- 
tunities for using them in the way of joke- 
capping, yet get an occasional laugh out of 
them when reading them for the first time. 
Many a time and oft, too, I have heard such 
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working-men readers as I am here speaking of 
get as hearty amusement out of the folly sug- 
gested by some of the answers to correspond- 
ents, as any that could have been extracted 
from them by more polished critics. 

Though the ranks of the unknown public are 
mainly recruited from the classes indicated 
above, it by no means follows that all mem- 
bers of those classes, or even a majority of 
them, are readers of the penny fiction journals. 
Many of them would consider a charge of in- 
dulging in such reading as an insult to their 
taste and intelligence, and some of these may 
be disposed to deny that their classes do furnish 
any considerable contingents of the great army 
of readers in question. But I speak of what I 
know, of what I have seen and heard, and am 
daily seeing and hearing. I have seen the 
penny fiction journals in the cottages of gen- 
tility. I have seen " fashionably attired '* young 
ladies sitting embayed in the front windows of 
genteel residences, reading the penny journals 
in sight of every passer-by. I have seen the 
journals in parlors that were dignified with the 
name of drawing-rooms, sometimes in the 
hands of the ladies of the establishment, some- 
times lying on drawing-room tables among the 
more permanent ornaments of which were — 
strange as the assertion may sound to those 
holding the hitherto prevailing views concern- 
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ing the unknown public — such books as haiid- 
somdy got up editions of Shakespeare's Works, 
the Dor6 edition of "Don Quixote," and Far- 
rar*s **Life of Christ." I have seen these same 
journals in the houses of highly respectable 
tradesmen and of highly paid artisans. As 
already said, I have seen them in the workshops, 
and not only in the hands of apprentices, but 
also in those of grown and bearded men. I have 
heard young ladies, both married and single, 
varying their discussions on dress — their staple 
topic of conversation — with discussions of the 
plots of the stories of their favorite penny journ- 
als. I have seen young ladies buying the 
journals, not in by-streets or small shops, but 
from the largest booksellers or news-agents of 
leading thoroughfares. I have observed the 
newsboys on genteel rounds disposing of them 
by armfuls. Independently of personal testi- 
mony the journals themselves can be examined 
"to witness if I lie." An examination of their 
contents directed to this point will, I think, 
conclusively demonstrate that they cater not 
for the domestic-servant class, but for the lower, 
middle, or let-us-be-genteel-or-die classes, the 
classes whose young ladies can — in the lan- 
guage of a once greatly popular music-hall 
ditty— 

•• Sing and dance, 
And parlez-vous France, 
And play on the grand piano." 
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Several of the leading penny fiction journals 
publish each week a page of original music. 
Most of these pieces are musically on a par 
with the average of the stories, and to hear 
them ** tried over *' on an indifferent piano by 
an indifferent, even if genteel, performer is — 
and I speak from auricular demonstration — no 
small affliction. Nevertheless, the fact of the 
publication of the music, not as an experiment 
but as a long-established and therefore presum- 
ably successful feature, bears out what I have 
been saying as to the classes who support the 
penny journals. Again, several of the most 
largely circulating of these periodicals publish 
illustrated dress and fashion articles of a tech- 
nical character. It may be said that no class 
think more about dress and fashion than do 
servants ; and this is true, but with a difference. 
The domestic has rarely either the time, oppor- 
tunity, or skill to be her own dress-maker. She 
must employ such professional costumers as 
she can afford to pay, and ** leave it " to them 
to make her as fashionable as their talent and 
her money — the former generally even more 
limited than the latter — will run to. With 
genteel young ladies the case is widely differ- 
ent. Many of them, as I have previously re- 
marked, are actively engaged in the dress-mak- 
ing or millinery professions, and most of them 
have some greater or lesser degree of skill in 
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these crafts, though they may only apply it for 
private and personal purposes. Those of them 
who " go to business " have, generally speaking, 
" their evenings 'to themselves," while those 
who are not in business have their days as well 
as evenings. They are all bound — or believe 
themselves bound, on the principle that it is 
better to be out of the world than out of the 
fashion — to keep up an appearance, however 
small their means. To do so it is in the great 
majority of instances absolutely necessary that 
they should be to a considerable extent, if not 
wholly, their own dress-makers and milliners. 
To them, therefore, a weekly contribution tow- 
ard the solution of the problem, " How to 
dress fashionably on £^ (more or less) a year," 
is a decided attraction. The fashion article is 
often the point which determines subscribers 
to the publications of the unknown public. It 
contains sufficient information in its way for 
the purpose of young ladies who only make 
'*for themselves"; and to have it "thrown 
in" with two or three "To-be-continued" 
stories, the lot for a penny, is a consideration. 
The penny is invested in the combination jour- 
nal rather than in a journal wholly devoted to 
dress and fashion — and there are penny fashion 
journals nowadays — or one giving stories only, 
even though those stories might be better of 
their kind. Again a comic — and even plain- 
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looking — maid-servant or a man-servant who is 
either a butt, a coward, or a criminal of some 
despicable order, is a character that frequently 
figures in the stories of these journals, and high 
life below stairs is one of their stock subjects 
of ridicule. Their poor-but-virtuous maidens 
who divide with Lady Clare Vere de Vere the 
heroine rSle are always of the young lady type. 
Poor they may be, virtuous they are even to 
insipidity, but mefiial never ! Perish the 
thought, and in this connection even the word ! 
They are emphatically nothing if not genteel. 
They are accomplished, can play and sing, and 
discuss the passing equivalent for Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses. They are " up " in the 
usages of good society and society small talk 
as set forth in the manuals upon those impor- 
tant subjects furnished to a lower world by the 
** Duchess of Dash ** or " Lord Three Stars." 
Their conversation is fearfully and wonderfully 
polite — and dull. Altogether they are very 
superior young persons, and calculated above 
most others to put up the backs of servants. 
Apart from all this, domestics are not a reading 
class. The "generals " have neither taste nor 
time for reading, and the more favorably placed 
members of the sisterhood usually prefer 
other forms of amusement. Moreover, the 
prevailing flavor of the stories, a flavor of 
high life, would not have the same at- 
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traction for servants that it has for young 
ladies. The point of the saying, " No man 
is a hero to his valet," extends in practice 
to all servantdom. A general knowledge of 
the life of the drawing-room world cannot be 
kept from the world of pantry and kitchen. 
Servants know — few better perhaps — that titled 
and " swell " people are not the mere puppet- 
like and- one-patterned creatures that the class 
of stories here spoken of figure them as being. 
Young ladies have not the same opportunities 
for judging on the point. To use the old sim- 
ile, they are not the rose, neither do they live 
near it. Distance lends enchantment to their 
view. They see no thorn or canker, suspect 
no worm i' th* bud, are willing and wishful to 
believe that the flower is all that the fancy of 
the penny novelists — not to speak of same 
guinea-and-a-half novelists paint it. Genteel 
themselves, they look upon aristocracy as the 
apotheosis of gentility, and regard the individ- 
ual aristocrat as a being socially enskied and 
sainted. Therefore it is that the stories of the 
penny fiction journals are made so greatly 
abounding in aristocratic characters and scenes. 
To sum up on this head, the lines on which 
these stories are designed, and their build 
throughout — so to speak — show conclusively 
that they especially seek to suit the tastes and 
imaginings not of servant-girls but genteel 
young ladies. Quod er at demonstrandum. 
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I have remarked that in speaking of the un- 
known public I speak with knowledge. I may 
add that the knowledge is not of observation 
only, but of experience also. In my green and 
salad days, when I was young in judgment and 
was, moreover, very often but a one-pennied 
boy in the matter of " spending money," I be- 
longed to the unknown public. I was an 
enthusiastic member of the body then, and 
even now I do not feel the humiliation which 
I suppose I ought to experience in making this 
confession. At the time I am referring to, the 
London Journal was the leading penny serial, 
and its chief novel-writer and the favorite au- 
thor of the unknown public of the period was 
one J. F. or F. J. (I am not quite sure about 
the initials) Smith, author of " Stanfield Hall,** 
" Minnie Gray,** etc., etc. As they came out 
week by week, I read both of the stories named 
and several of the etceteras, and I remember I 
thought them very pretty stories as they stood. 
One feature of the tales was that each chapter 
— and there were two or three chapters in each 
weekly portion — was headed by a quotation in 
verse. Some of these headings were of consid- 
erable length ; most of them were "good bits " 
in themselves, and were from poets who could 
be " understanded *' of the people. When I 
had devoured the weekly modicum of fiction 
I would re-read and sometimes learn by 
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a painter of unrecognizable portraits, that they 
are godly artists in so far as they obey the 
Commandments, and in drawing their men and 
women do not make unto themselves (or their 
readers) the likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above or in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the waters under the earth. These fictions 
though ' running * by scores at a times, are 
practically unvarying in their pattern ; they 
are stale, flat, and unprofitable, dreary and 
long-winded, unreal and unexciting. Yet with 
all their glaring and too-numerous-to-be- 
mentioned imperfections, they content and 
probably delight millions of readers. Now what 
kind of readers are they who can be thus 
delighted? They must be a 'peculiar people.' 
Having seen their reading, one is curious to 
know something of themselves ; of their special 
tribal attribut?s ; to know who and what they 
are ; whether they have manners, and what 
Sfe their customs ; what are their habits of 
life and modes of thought — supposing, that is, 
they are capable of thought. The desire for 
information upon these points is, however, a 
case of the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, seeing that living examples of the 
readers of penny fiction cannot be found by th« 
would-be students of their characteristics." 

Thus reason and write the critics and censors 
of the unknown public and its journals. The 
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writing is sufficiently bright without being 
bitter, and the reasoning — especially if 
supported by selected quotations from the 
fictions — looks sound. As a matter of fact, it 
is not. It is true the conclusion follows from 
the premises, but the premises are unsound and 
misleading. Underlying the whole body of 
the reasoning is a vitiating assumption. It is 
assumed both expressly and by implication 
that the penny novel journals constitute the 
sole reading of the unknown public. If .such 
were the case, that public would indeed be a 
curious race, and students of mental phenomena 
might well be anxious to discover .specimens of 
it. That there may be individual members 
of the unknown public whose reading is coa* 
fined to the penny journals I do not doubt* 
They are, however, the exceptions. As a ruk 
the assumption here in question is an alt^> 
gether mistaken one. That the unknown 
public are not a discriminating; body of rcnflnr%, 
that they arc very easily plca^y^d, goes witb''>ut 
saying. Their appetite in the matter ol Hjjht 
reading, however, though not d:v,ririifn;itive — 
perhaps because not di^criminatr/^ — \%oiurA^f^ 
reus. In the way of noy^!>, t;j^ v/;;3 x^Mfl '^f^ 
most any thir.g, ar.d, a>, a rn^ift/rr 'A fv,t, ^/ 
read a great tw^Zi'/ v.b':r>. \fK>Af>.x U.fA/-. \'i^^/ 
find in thdr <>-/*:, '/f'.ruA\%, 
But before t'^-'^Z ^* '^"iJ*^ '''*^^ ^''•^' ^';*jV-'^ 
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of barbaric pearl and gold ; and his attire and 
knickknackery were to match. His " steeds *^ 
were fleeter than all others ; his skill with pis- 
tols and sword " a thing to shudder at, not to 
see.** He owned beautiful yachts and beauti- 
ful slaves ; and, in short, was several young 
gentlemen of the Monte Christo and the Con- 
rad the Corsair types rolled into one. Among 
the other stock characters of the novels were 
village ruffians, who figure sometimes as game- 
keepers, sometimes as poachers ; " ancient re- 
tainers** after — of course a long way after — the 
Caleb Balderstone pattern ; centenarian -like 
old crones possessed of the secrets of great 
families; pert and intriguing maid-servants and 
low-comedy man-servants. That all these re- 
volved around lords and ladies of high degree 
need scarcely be said. If I remember aright, 
the author was stronger in bad character than 
in good, and in men than in women. His dia- 
logue was decidedly stilted. Thus — and that 
the passage should still be in my mind after 
many years is a curiosity of memory — a charac- 
ter in one of his stories says of the statement 
made by another, that it is " a lie, a base, mean 
He, the coward's shield, the shuffling tricks- 
ter's last resource.*' As a set-off to their short- 
comings, however, the tales had a certain 
amount of " go" and incident in them. Though 
judged by severe canons of criticism the style 
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was made up of faults, the writer had grasped 
the golden rule of the great Sir Walter, *' be 
interesting." His manner might be inartistic, 
nevertheless he contrived to make his matter 
interesting to young readers and the uncritical 
— and of such are the unknown public. 

During the period in which I was a reader of 
the great Smith and the lesser writers for the 
unknown public of his day, I was also the 
reader of infinitely greater works. It was dur- 
ing that period that I first read the " Pilgrim's 
Progress," *' Robinson Crusoe," "Gulliver's 
Travels," " Arabian Nights," " Gil Bias," the 
" Leather Stocking " stories of Fenimore 
Cooper, " Ivanhoe," " Quentin Durward," and 
some others of Scott's, and ** Peter Simple," 
" Midshipman Easy," and others of Marryat's. 
And this is the point ! This is the motive and 
justification for the introduction here of the 
above little chapter of autobiography. The 
personal statement is generally illustrative. In 
thus mixing my reading I was a representative 
member of the unknown public as its character- 
istics remain even unto this day. This public 
simply consists of the less and least critical sec- 
tions of general readers of the light brigade. 
There is no special brand or badge of all their 
tribe to mark them off from other general read- 
ers, and thus it is that those who have reasoned 
themselves into the belief that the patrons of 
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the penny fiction journals must be a race apart, 
have failed in their search for such a race. 
They have looked for or indulged in specula- 
tions as to the probable attributes of a commu- 
nity that, as a matter of fact, had no existence. 
The so-called unknown public are great read- 
ers, while, speaking broadly, they are neither 
book-buyers nor subscribers to libraries. This 
is the position that has called into existence 
the penny fiction journals. Of those publica- 
tions it may be truthfully said that they " meet 
a want.** The members of the unknown pub- 
lic are willing to spend a penny or two pence per 
week on their reading, but they are not capable 
of habitually exercising the self-control neces- 
sary for saving the weekly pence until they 
amount to the two shillings or three-and-six- 
pence which would purchase a popular novel of 
the ordinary stamp. If it were not for the 
penny journals they would often be without 
reading at all, and being " constant readers,** 
they prefer penny fiction serials to being novel- 
less. Should better light reading come in their 
way — and by one means or another a good deal 
of it does come in their way — they avail them- 
selves of it rejoicingly, and can appreciate its 
stronger, if not its more subtle, points of supe- 
riority. Fathers, brothers, or lovers of the 
young ladies may be members of mechanics* or 
literary institutions, or work for firms having 
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their own lending libraries, or be entitled to 
borrow from free libraries. They may be 
haunters of second-hand bookstalls, or occa- 
sional buyers of new books. By all or any of 
these circumstances the young ladies benefit to 
the fullest extent, and they are very free-handed 
in lending books to each other, or in borrowing 
them from acquaintances whom they know to 
be possessed of them. Though they have not 
a constant supply as to quantity, and have to 
take them as they come, with respect to qual- 
ity, they manage to get hold of a good many 
books. There are few adults among them who 
have not read some of Dickens* novels and a 
few of Scott's, while Bulwer Lytton is an es- 
tablished favorite with them. With the lead- 
ing living novelists whose works run into fancy 
board editions, they are well acquainted. Fa- 
miliar as household words among them are 
"It is Never too Late to Mend,'' "Hard 
Cash,'' the ** Woman in White," " No Name," 
and the earlier works in the Braddon series. 
Of recognized novelists. Miss Braddon was, un- 
til the last few years, first favorite with the un- 
known public, but now she is but one of three. 
James Payn's novels, and in a lesser though 
still considerable degree those of Besant and 
Rice are dividing favor with the works of the 
author of " Lady Audley's Secret." Combined 
with the strong plot interest of the former nov- 
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els IS a literary excellence not to be found in 
the Braddon novels — a literary excellence 
which the unknown public can feel and enjoy 
in a general way, though they may not be able 
to analyze it, and may be incapable of realizing 
some of its finer touches. A leading London 
daily, reviewing one of Mr. Payn*s novels, re- 
marked : 

" The plot was necessary to hang the story on, and keep the 
characters moving, but the story is not read for the plot. It is 
read for the author's way of telling it, for his fun, for his side 
comments, full of experience, humor, and sense, and for the 
lively and natural talk he keeps up amongst his people." 

I can understand a professional reviewer who 
has supped full of novelistic sensations, good 
and bad — especially bad — writing in this strain, 
but I am very much disposed to doubt whether 
his observations are applicable to any public of 
novel-readers. They certainly do not apply to 
the unknown public. It is distinctively due to 
the strength and ingenuity of his plots, their 
sustained as well as thrilling interest, and the 
skilful and telling manner in which the proc- 
ess of their weaving picks up every thread of 
detail, however loose or detached it may for 
the moment appear — it is distinctively due to 
these features of his workmanship that Mr. 
Payn's novels, while favorites with polished 
and critical readers, are making more way with 
the many-headed than those of any other 
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contemporary writer. That in developing his 
plot and keeping his characters moving he is 
" full of experience, humor, and sense/ is an 
added charm to his work. Coupled as it is 
with story-telling powers of the first order, the 
unknown public are quite conscious of the 
charm. It influences and improves their taste 
in novel-reading. They may not be qualified 
to understand every subtle indication or sug- 
gestion of character, every aptly humorous, 
illustrative, or parenthetical epigram. But they 
quite appreciate the pervading lightness and 
brightness of touch. It is fully if only generally 
brought home to them that the whole work, 
style as well as plot, is that not merely of a 
finished craftsman, but of a keen though kindly 
student of poor humanity — one wisely worldly 
but not worldly wise. The humor of the 
"Ready Money Mortiboy'* books may be as 
bright and genial as that which characterizes 
Mr. Payn's fictions, their individual characters 
may be as striking and as well drawn as his, 
and their incidents to the full as thrilling ; but 
these points are not in this case so neatly com- 
pacted into the plots. Perhaps brilliant 
'* point '' and startling episode are relied upon 
rather than strength and finish of plot ; and 
where polished or blas^ readers are concerned, 
such reliance would, no doubt, be justified. A 
novel, however, to give the greatest pleasure to 
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the greatest number, to " fetch " the common- 
alty equally with the polished, must depend as 
much upon brilliancy of finish in plot as in 
point. The better the plot the better the 
novel, is axiomatic with the unknown public, 
and thus it comes that the Besant and Rice 
novels are lesser, though still great, favorites 
with them than those of James Payn. One 
(presumably) favorite novelist of the Known 
Public there is who holds a place apart in rela- 
tion to the unknown public. And that novelist 
is Ouida ! Great in the opinion of the class of 
"real genteel " young ladies spoken of in the 
present article is Ouida. With them she does 
prevail. They quite agree with herself that 
she is a woman of genius. Their belief in her 
is not a matter of reason but of faith. They 
do not understand her writings in any thing 
like detail, but they read them with effusion. 
She is their literary prophet. In her they 
recognize the embodiment of their own high 
and inexpressible (by themselves) imaginings 
of aristocratic people and things. They believe 
in her Byronic characters, and their Arabian 
Nights-X"^^ wealth and power ; in her titanic 
and delightfully wicked guardsmen, in her 
erratic or ferocious but always gorgeous princes, 
her surpassingly lovely but more or less im- 
moral grand dames, and her wonderful Bohe- 
mians of both sexes. In the same way they 
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believe and delight in the manner in which 
their own Ouida lays it on with a trowel in the 
matter of properties, in the dream-like splen- 
dor of the abodes, and the no less resplendant 
dress and jewelry of her puppets — including, 
of course, the silken smoking-robes and gem- 
bedecked nerghils and lethal weapons of the 
male characters. In all these characteristics 
of Ouida's work do the young lady members of 
the unknown public — and they constitute a 
majority of the body — steadfastly believe. 
They believe, too, in her sheer " fine writing.** 
Its jingle is pleasant to their senses, even 
though they fail to catch its meaning. Not 
only in this case is there community of feeling 
between author and readers, but the latter 
have unconsciously been trained to admira- 
tion. Their penny serial reading leads them 
up to it. Though it does not appear in penny 
serials, Ouida*s writing is essentially the 
acme of penny serial style. The novelists of 
the penny prints toil after her in vain, but 
they do toil after her. They aim at the same 
gorgeousness of effect with her, though they 
lack her powers to produce it, to impress it 
vividly upon readers. The difference between 
the serials and Ouida's works, though great, is 
one of degree only, not of kind. The transition 
from one to the other is easily made, and the 
writings of the author of " Moths ** do the State 
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some service in that they materially help to 
bridge the gulf between the generally inane 
fictions of the penny serials and the. better 
classes of fiction. The unknown public cross 
the bridge and make occasional incursions be- 
yond it. But they have not burned it behind 
them. They fall back again and are most fre- 
quently to be found on the serial side of it. 
To drop metaphor, they have not, as novel- 
readers, got beyond preferring poor novels to 
none at all, and it is only of the poorer kinds 
that they can command such a supply as fully 
meets their demand for reading. They are 
pretty much in the same position as those 
subscribers to Mudie's who, when they cannot 
immediately obtain the books they want, take 
what they can get. 

Mentioning Mudie's reminds me that the 
critics who have hitherto dealt with the novels 
of penny serials have judged them absolutely. 
That, generally speaking, they are absolutely 
bad, no one can gainsay ; but put in compari- 
son with some of the novels that come before 
the public in more pretentious form, the judg- 
ments against them would have to be materi- 
ally modified. When a critic of a well-known 
review, the verdicts of which, in literary mat- 
ters, justly carry great weight, said that the 
stories of a certain one of the serials of the un- 
known public were ** equal to the best works of 
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fiction to be got at the circulating libraries/* 
he gave a splendid advertisement but wrote 
sheer nonsence. Nevertheless, had he quali- 
fied his statement — had he said that the stories, 
not only of that particular serial, but of the 
leading penny serials generally, were better 
than numbers of the works of fiction to be got 
at the circulating libraries — ^had he said this, he 
would have stated a simple fact. A by no 
means insignificant percentage of the three- 
volume novels which are to be found in '* all 
the libraries" — and which never get beyond 
the libraries or the three-volume form — ^are 
more flat and unprofitable reading than even 
the stories of the penny serials. Yet, unless 
publishers' advertisements are habitually gar- 
bled, there are professional critics who speak of 
such novels in terms of superlative approbation 
and recommendation. We are told of some 
work of this kind that it " places its author in 
the first rank of novelists," that it "displays 
exceptional ability," is destined to '* prove 
one of the chief successes of the season," and 
so forth. Whether the press writers who pro- 
vide these advertising " bits of fat " are dishon- 
est or simply incompetent, is a question which 
need not be discussed here. Such critics and 
criticisms have been from of old and never more 
aboundingly than in the present dry. It is 
therefore consoling to think that whatever 
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their intention may be, their power is small. 
Macaulay's slashing hit at " this sort of thing/* 
though written more than fifty years ago, still 
holds good. 

'* At present (said the great reviewer, writing in 1830), how- 
ever contemptible a novel may be, there is not the least diffi- 
culty in procuring favorable notices of it from all sorts of pub- 
lications. The author and publisher are interested in crying 
up the book. Nobody has any interest in crying it down. . . . 
Some of the well-puffed fashionable novels of 1829 hold the 
pastry of 1830, and others which are now extolled in language 
almost too high-flown for the merits of Don Quixote, will, we 
have no doubt, line the trunk of 1831." 

With a change of this date this would fit 
aptly to hosts of well-puffed novels of to-day. 
In comparing the lower types of three-volume 
novels with the stories which appear in the 
more largely circulating penny journals, no 
high or critical standard can be used. We may 
therefore take a " market value " standard. I 
have heard a story of a member of a negro con- 
gregation being asked : *' How much do you 
people pay your preacher ? *' " Sometimes one 
dollar a week, and sometimes two,** was the 
answer. " That is mighty poor pay, Pete,** was 
the comment. *'Well yes, massa,** admitted 
the darkey, ** and it *s ^mighty poor preaching^ 
Thus it probably is with the novelist of the 
penny serials. That their work is mighty poor 
we know, and so in all likelihood is their pay. 
StWl they are paid ; and as their work is of a 
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kind of which quantities maybe rapidly turned 
out, it may readily be believed that the regular 
hands make a living income by their journey- 
work. On the other hand, many writers of 
three-volume novels not only do not make 
money by their work — they have to pay to 
get it brought out. And they ought to be 
made to pay ! There ought to be some manner 
of fine for such an offence as theirs. " When 
people write for nothing, that is generally the 
value of their work,*' a well-known editor once 
said to me, and, applied to the popular forms 
of literature, the saying is undoubtedly true. 
Judging by this criterion, the lowest deep of 
novel reading is to be found not among the un- 
known, but the known public. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the reader of a dull story in a 
penny fiction journal has a chance which the 
reader of a trashy three-volume novel has not 
— the chance, namely, of finding in the miscel- 
laneous columns of the journal some extracted 
gem of poetry, interesting piece of information, 
or neat stroke of wit. 

As a rule, the novel writers of the penny se- 
rials are, like their readers, unknown; but, like 
other rules, this has its exceptions. Some nov- 
elists who have in a greater or less degree found 
favor with the known public, have contributed 
to the more prominent penny fiction journals. 
Miss Braddon h^s written in them, and so hayc 
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Harrison Ainsworth, George Manville Fenn, 
Mary Cecil Hay, Mrs. Pender Cudlip and the 
author of " Olive Varcoe." So, likewise, has a 
much greater writer than any of these — George 
Augustus Sala ; and that not only in the days 
when his fame as a journalist and litterateur 
were yet a-making, but in later times, when his 
name had become famous among readers of 
current literature, and his special admirers were 
a public in themselves. 

An article upon the unknown public would 
scarcely be considered complete without some 
reference to the oft-cited fact, that an attempt 
upon the part of the proprietors of one of the 
favorite serials of that public to ** run " Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's **Kenilworth *' and Charles Readers 
" White Lies ** — afterward republished as the 
"Double Marriage** — resulted in a decreased cir- 
culation. Broadly this argued an almost incon- 
ceivable want of taste upon the part of the un- 
known public. Still there were extenuating 
circumstances in the case. Before this particu- 
lar attempt to publish it in serial form was 
made, ** Kenilworth " as one of the most gen- 
erally popular of the Waverleys, must have 
passed through literally hundreds of editions. 
It had circulated by tens and hundreds of 
thousands, and penetrated into every grade 
of society that could or did read. It could be 
bought new at two shillings, and old but per- 
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fectly readable copies of dearer and earlier 
editions were for sale on every second-hand 
bookseller's shelves or old book-hawker's bar- 
row. It was to be found in thousands of homes 
of the artisan class, and from such homes was 
freely lent to friends and neighbors. Among 
the classes who chiefly support the penny seri- 
als, the story of Amy Robsart has for more 
than a generation been a standing favorite, 
and it is known to them not from the histories 
but from Scott*s novel. A chief reason therefore 
why " Kenilworth '* failed to draw in a penny 
fiction journal, was that hosts of the readers 
of such journals had already read the novel in 
its complete form. The idea of running it was a 
mistake upon the part of the proprietary of the 
serial concerned. It was as though one of the 
shilling magazines should in the present day 
give **Tom Jones" as its leading story instead of 
the usual novel by some living writer. The 
point in this connection that really told against 
the unknown public, was their failure to justify 
the bold and well-intentioned attempt to enlist 
Charles Reade in their service. But even here 
I think it must be admitted that the novel se- 
lected for the experiment was scarcely the best 
that could have been chosen. In its book-form 
it is by no means the most popular of its au- 
thor's works, and its being so Frenchified 
weighed heavily against it with the unknown 
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public. It was a powerful and dramatic story, 
and dwelt with passions common to all nations; 
but the characters, incidents, local color, and in 
a measure even the style, were French, and this 
served to make it more caviare to the general 
than it might otherwise have been. Such a novel 
as •* Hard Cash" or "Put Yourself in His 
Place ** would undoubtedly have proved more 
attractive to the penny serial readers. Fully a 
generation has, however elapsed since these ex- 
periments were made, and in the interval the 
tendency of the literary taste of the unknown 
public has been toward improvement. It 
can scarcely be said, indeed, that any decided 
or general improvement is visible in their own 
especial journals, but the range of their read- 
ing outside of those journals has greatly ex- 
tended. They have benefited, in their de- 
gree, by the enormous increase in cheaper 
literature of a higher kind, which these later 
years have witnessed. They can get any of 
Scott's, some of Dickens*, and most of Bulwer 
L>^ton*s novels for sixpence each. Of works 
of less famous though still well-known novel- 
ists that they can obtain at the same moderate 
outlay, the name is legion. The bulk of the 
best fiction of the day speedily comes to popu- 
lar editions, in which it is get-at-able (and got 
at) by many members of the unknown public 
As a whole* that public has availed itself to a 
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large extent of the opportunities for novel- 
reading which an era of cheap literature has 
afforded, and as a consequence is much better 
qualified to appreciate a fairly high class of fic- 
tion than was formerly the case. If the ex- 
periment were again made of producing the 
work of some leading contemporary novelist in 
a penny fiction journal, I feel confident it 
would prove successful, provided it were made 
** judgmatically '* ; provided, that is to say, 
that the story selected had, in addition to its 
literary merits, the ** thrilling interest '* in plot of 
such novels, as, say, " Foul Play,** " The Moon- 
stone,** *'The Best of Husbands,*' *'A Life's 
Atonement,** or " Lady Audley*s Secret ** ; and 
further (as a special concession to the particular 
class of readers aimed at) the development of a 
plot involving a fair share of love interest and a 
happy ending. Such an experiment would not, 
after all, be any very great leap in the dark. 
Within the present generation Charles Dickens, 
Bulwer Lytton, Charles Lever, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charles Reade, and Anthony Trollope have 
written for a twopenny weekly public, and 
James Payn and Christie D. Murray for a 
three-half-penny weekly public. As between 
these and the mighty penny public it may be 
said that at the present time but thin partitions 
do the bounds divide. The taste of the penny 
public has been and is being educated. The 
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worthlessness of their serial stories is now their 
misfortune as well as their fault. Though, 
from lack of a sufficient quantity of equally 
accessible literature of a better kind, they still 
read their serials as at present constituted, 
they do so knowing that the stories in them 
are more or less "duffing," even though there 
may be good and bad among them relatively 
to each other. They read each one hoping 
that it may improve as it goes on, or that each 
next one will prove superior to the last. They 
have become desirous of having better work 
and are capable of appreciating it. The penny- 
serial proprietor who is wise enough and bold 
enough in his generation to once more try the 
plan of giving his subscribers stories by leading 
and well-known novelists, will, I feel certain, 
do a good thing for himself as well as for the 
unknown public, while the novelist who gains 
the ear of that public will have such a follow- 
ing of readers as no writer has ever had before. 
To this complexion it must come at last, and 
at no very distant date, if the serials are to 
continue a profitable existence as magazines of 
fiction. The penny public will not move up in 
price ; nor is there any reason why they should, 
seeing that it has been abundantly shown that 
serials can be made to pay at the popular 
penny. They will not — generally speaking 
they cannot — go to the mountain while it is 
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embedded in high-priced magazines. The 
mountain must be brought to them. As I 
have just said, the demand for, and apprecia- 
tion of, a better class of fiction than is at pres- 
ent furnished to them by their serials, already 
exists among the unknown public and is 
steadily increasing. In the provinces the im- 
provement in popular taste is now to some ex- 
tent catered for by certain weekly newspapers 
of a more or less family type. If the existing 
serials continue to disregard this demand they 
will find themselves gradually superseded either 
by such newspapers or by a new class of serials 
run by more enterprising and signs-of-the- 
times discerning proprietors. Even now the 
serials which depend chiefly upon fiction for 
their attraction are those which most fre- 
quently call in the assistance of novelists not 
altogether unknown to the general reading 
public. Among the others there is an increas- 
ing tendency to become less journals of fiction 
and more mere miscellanies of answers to cor- 
respondents, columns of facetiae or chit-chat, 
scraps of poetry, household recipes, and, lastly, 
though not leastly, fashion plates and fashion 
articles. As collections of such matters, and 
counting their wretched running stories as sim- 
ply waste, they are fairly good pennyworths. 
By the aid of that very numerous section of 
young ladies who wish to dress fashionably and 
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must dress cheaply, or inexperienced or experi- 
ment-making housewives in search of instruc- 
tions for making beef-tea out of paving stones 
or the like, and of others who have only the 
time or the inclination for scrappy reading — 
by the aid of these classes some of the present- 
day serials, by strengthening their miscellaneous 
character, may continue to live. But those of 
them which put their trust in to-be-continued- 
in-our-next novels, will have to move with the 
improving taste of the penny-headed or suffer 
extinction. 

To conclude : the so-called unknown public, 
as imagined by writers compelled to evolve it 
from an inner consciousness, has been unknown 
chiefly upon the principle that the Spaftish 
fleet could not be seen because it was not in 
sight. They were unknown because, as im- 
agined, they were practically non-existent. Who 
the readers of penny fiction journals really are I 
have endeavored to demonstrate, not merely 
by induction from internal evidence, but from 
personal knowledge. They are essentially a 
reading public, but the special literature they 
have hitherto supported has been a curious 
and pitiful spectacle. They are, however, 
being delivered from their literary bondage, 
and I believe we are within a measurable dis- 
tance of the time when the deliverance will be 
complete; when, without having ceased to b^ 
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a penny public, they will have become a known 
public ; a public whose taste in reading may 
still — as is the case with other readers — be 
open to criticism, but not to any special con- 
tempt, and for whom novelists of reputation 
will find it pleasant and profitable to write. 
That it should be so is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, and all the circumstances 
of the case seem to point to its accomplish- 
ment. On the one hand, the penny serial 
reading public have become and are still be- 
coming more cultured ; on the other hand, 
there is a constantly increasing tendency for 
the better classes of light reading to be brought 
within the reach of the most modest expendi- 
ture. Popular education and cheap literature 
are tunnelling the depths of ignorance from 
either end ; and, whatever may be the direct 
line of their operation, it can scarcely fail that 
one result of their joint action must be to effect 
a material, permanent, and progressive im- 
provement in our most largely circulating form 
of cheap literature. 



THE END. 
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